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For ps Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in ad 


residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, 
vance, are received by M. 


Bavupry, 3, Quai 


the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 14. 2s, the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


and forwarded = the Magazines.—Subseri 
alaquais, Paris, or at the Atheneum O: 


tions for the Stamped Edition 
ion. For France, and other Countries not requiring 
(sans HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. } 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Noo IS HEREBY GIVEN, That in con- 
sequence 0 of INE in MATHEM A Tite aM ik 
ae MI ‘this University is v 


t coneio thew ap) Nestions to the Registrar on 
agree of nih —" ' en will proceed to 


ay, 
esa th 2 oe r __ 
“Feel athe By mr the Senate. 
_March 1 15, 1843. R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 


> RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. Under 
A the Patronage of THE QUEEN. Incorporated by Royal 


Oise A ANNIVERSARY DINNER will be held on SATURDAY, 


the 6th of MA . 
LORDJOHN RUSSELL in the Chair. 
height Hoo. the JOHN MARTIN, Secretary. 


pusuic NOTICE.—ART-UNION OF LON. 

N.—The Subscribers are respectfully requested to take 

outa the ANNUAL GENERAL MERTING G, to receive 

the rt of the Committee, and distribute to the amount sub- 

for the re Deon: rk ge Art, w ume held at the 

YAL apne ANE permission o 

ees UESDAY, PRIL 2 at 11 for 18 

Highness’ the DUKE of CAM- 

hair.—Subscribers aan be ad- 

ri for the current year. at 

ein resetaton of the The LISTS WIL CLOSED 

1 the 3ist instant. An immediate A, £ Soieited. 
ware, Charing-cros' 

emenie ORGE GOD. VIN, N, F-R.S. F.8.4.) Honorary 


Secretaries. 
S ith Ma eh, io 
he ware of the Art-Uaion of Londen has been fully 
eisblished b by the highest legal authoritie 


TCHING CLUB ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
DESERTED Vit. AGE The Five Guince Copies of this 
Work have been all disposed of, and the plates destroyed. 
Eleven of the Thirteen Guinea Proofs before Letters, and nine- 
teen of the Ten Guinea Proofs remain, and may be obtained on 
ion — ie Sosuuuae?. Mr. Redgrave yde Park Gate, 
3 ort . Lon agme ns, “paternoster-row, 

llustrations of Milton’ ‘s L'ALLEGRO and IL PEN- 

are in progress. 


OVERNESS INSTITUTION, 30, Soho- 
agente Mrs, Ln gh iS soopectiatly informs the Nobility, 


A ag ee od t she can introduce 
Sable ies, prevents aualied to fill every de- 


t in Edueation, mach accustomed to 
ae havin, on is. “8 years on the C is 














MIGRATION. —LAND SURVEYING in 

LONIES.—Mr. HE y CASTLE, Lecturer on 

Land Surveying and Levelling, at ee 's College, London, author 

of a treatise _" the same subjects, ng formerly Boundary a 
missioner to the Home District, Upper Canada, is earn 

FIELD Class for i instruction on the peculiar method Re 

NE . Fee, Five Guineas for the 

ag of three months. — Apply at No. 30, Queen-square, Blooms- 


Two HUNDRED POUNDS coming in.—An 
op! seolty offers foran actively dlepseed ® perese to become 

PARTNER an of hb 

which his sesviews will be required. A fetes of the ‘paper 
trade, or printing business, would be an advantage, but is not 

absolute: p ngoreen Apply by letter, stating real name and 

address, Mr. Betis 7, Compton-street, Brunswick-square. 


r sy of SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON’S 
LIBRARY, 26, HoLLEs-stRReT,. 
For A SINGLE FAMILY, 4, 5, or 10 guineas per annu 
‘on a Boox Society, 6,8, 10, 13, or 16 guineas per aeem. 

Any number of Members can join i in the same Book Society 
ouhessiogen —no charge is made for Box or Catalogue. The 
standard collection consists of 25,000 volumes, and every New 
Work is added the day it issues from the press. 

Full poeteutans, and Hints to Secretaries of Book Societies, 


sent by post 
Library, 19. Holles-street. 
ULL’S N E W SYSTE 
FOR Families AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 

J ng 6. the year have all the New and 
Standard —_— tee 4. 12 vols. at a time in Town C 
24 Country ; ues and Boxes, free of expense, and 
Guineas’ worth th of the New Books to kgeEP, at the end of each 


yea 
SOCIETIES can subscribe at the rate of l4s, per Member 
only. The New Post Catalogues, with full particutors, sent gratis 
= post free. Apply to Mr. But, Libre-.an, 19, Holles-street. 


PLAIN HINTS FOR REAUVING SOCIETIES. 
READY, Gratis and Post-free, 
INTS FOR THE FORMATION OF 
READING SOCIETIES.—The plan advocated in this 
little pamphlet will effect two important objects, that of adding 
to the supply of the current literature the choice of all the most 
valuable Works in the various Languages, and that of extending 
the choice of New Books to the entire production of the press : 
it is especially adapted to Provincial Readers, as, by a small 
annual subscription, the perusal of all the New Works as they 
appear may be obt ained. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 




















with the F —~ Italian, and German Languages.— 
din England a on the 
acne 5. be free. 


How YL HOUSE, Sramrorv Hitt, 
M -—The Educational Plans at this Establi 

pentane fpuaded on the orectice of PESTALOZZI, FELLEN. 
BERG, and other celebrated Educators. The course of instruc- 


neient and 
Languages, the Mathematical and Physical Sciences, 

phy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Drawing, Gymnastics, &c. 
Tas Teams for a complete course of instruction in English, 
with c, are Twenty-four alness aot annum. French, 
and 














ore Italian, Greek, and Latin, each Three Guineas extra. 
nder the instruction more real and e ative a select 
ope a, ane on ¢ extonsis of phi hilosophical 
a laboratory, bath, ‘workshop, 
‘pectuses ma essrs. 
or of the Principal, ce 





a wanes and 8 on: 
monastic apparatus, &c.—Pr 
ones & Co. Lower Holborn ; 





——— TO BOOK-BUYERS. 

Now ready, and may b oe Geavis on application, or will be 
forwarded to all parts of th e Kingdom on Gentlemen favour- 
ing the Publisher with their "andress, and inclosing eight 
postage stamps, 

ELLCHAMBERS’ CATALOGUE of VALU- 
ABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS, contajuing upwards of 

5,000 Volumes, generally i in fine condition, at very r 

ice: including ent purchases from the valuable 
i rere of the late m mest noble the Marquis Wellesle aA 

lichambers, 10, King William-street, West Strand. 


THE AFFLICTED, OR TO INVALIDS. 

—A small gentee! Famil wh fe ¥ been 
accustomed to the CARE of INVA’ LID qr is 
very ploasontly 5 situated, a short distance from Town, would be 
happy to RE VE A'LADY. hey offer ony attention, 
with AL. pi EY that could tend to her happiness or 
restoration. vertiser wows have no ontect ion to a 
PSR yaar tome tons 

ars address to -, at the Gardener. 

Charles-street, Covent-garden, London. eubesscn ~ 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


OTICE—The first Volume of this Work being 

ready, Subscribers possessing the early Parts are 

informed That after the 30th of April it will be impossible to 

coumete their Sets, as the stock will then be formed into per- 
fect Volumes, and only sold in that state. 

The Work y ~ be completed i in Twenty Montury Parts 
price 2s. 6d. each, illustrated By upwards of Four Hundred 
mapenizoont ‘Designs bs by JULES DAVID. 

London rt & Co. Lapeaunen, Paternoster-row. 











EARS. COPELAND & GARRETT beg 
aint the Rovility Gentry, and Peblic, that the: 
EN Ck tot their PORCELAINE and 

GLASS WAREHO USES fro +4 37, south side of Lincoln's 

Inn-fields, by which the Lo}. accessis secured, with the ade 

vantage of ample space for carriages to draw up and wait; ap- 

prepriating the al-street t ‘and 

commercial departments of their business. 

Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, Jan. 2, 1843. 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 

ay Bat all pusianes felting to the Securi 
posing of ISH and N PATENTS, Prepara 
of Specifier clas of Plevestioas, is expeditiously and 
srAlso KRG ISTItATIQNS N lidated 

30 un rs the New Conso! - 
right of Designs Act, 5 & 6 Viet. c 100. ward 
A! oe ‘containing maueh useful information, may be 
o'an Alphabetical List of Patents and 
Wealstrations made, on A} ation to Mr. Alexander Prince. 4, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


ROvaL BANK of AUSTRALIA, 2, Moorgate- 








he 








street, London. 


of London, 8, te-st: 

re ened ag nj Pal Slt asks” aa 
Ly 

Solicitors—Messrs. Parken ay S Websier, are, Bea Johnstone 


. The Directors t Lette: rar Cr and Bills at 4 
sight, 3 Syuney, Port Philip, 4 Hobart —inpr a 
Agents: R. it. And 
Fa eee m8 -squai 


free of chi lls transmitied for celles 
a 
M 
Messrs. H. Dubie ; and Jobn a 





IMPORTANT TO BOOK-BUYERS, 


OHN RUSSELL SMITH publishes this day, 
Part Il. for 1843, of = CATALOGUE of SECON 
HAND BOOKS, containing 2000 Choice, Useful, and Curious 
ay = inahediog Collections on Angling, Anglo-Saxon Litera- 
ture, Irish sisters. & some Missals, &c., at 








HE FIRST CHORAL MEETING of the 
UPPER SINGING SCHOOLS, taught unten the qpagiin 
Committee of Council on moar will be held 
2R HALL, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, March 22, 1243, 
Part I. eACRED MUSIC. 
ge een" *O King of Ki 

orus— O be Joyful i in inthe Lora’ 
Psalm, coal (in the ancient manner, 
with the melody in, ~ == gg = ee . 


eatleepes ssresasee 
. = 


madest Bartha ind Sk soccces 
Psalm, vl Female Voices)—" My Shi is the 


Serni. chorus—‘ Thou art boontifal’ 
sat, chanted—The Chant by Dr. Cooke. 
“Give to us peace in our time, O ord’ 
art II._SECULAR MUSIC. 
ponein honour bf Peace—* Freemen, rejoice’.. 
Pe Sy +, Day-break’. 
a ¢ W jockmen’ 's Upper School) —* The 
th at his toil’...+s0..00 
chorus— Since first | saw your 


Kreutzer. 
Palestrina. 


1 Ravenscroft. 
Horsley. 
Hullah. 


Giovanni Croce. 


Russian Hymn. 


Purcell. 
Moscheles. 


Kreutzer. 


Sa py een peeiee Ford, 
Nath Sa tat, ue a joyful strain’. Gluck, 
Glee" Come let us all ‘a-Maying 60 - 
National Anth em—" | the Queen.’ 
Tickets, for the Platform ; for the Upper Platform, 
Nise of" ne for the Sees ‘Gallery. p rice 3s be ob- 


m 
Fober. Publisher, 445, West! Strand, "between tl the 
of 12 and 5 daily. 


[NTERESTING and CLASSICAL EXCUR- 


to CONS calli al 
see Watt ATHEN NS, SYR Ria SMYAN ANY: 
t d the BAND ELLES. «For “hese soods, 
Parcels. e phen and Oriental Steam Navi- 
Gompacy ib og the TA nae BUS coms poe ond, 300 
fs next trip e above places, from 
pton, on FRIDAY, the ye at 9 o'clock, a.m. 
and Fazeola must be at Southampton by the 26th ‘April. 
von of the route, rates of freight and passage. and other 
Earle Pe be obtained at 44, Fcirest, iccadilly ; 


Langston, a F. ieeeaie ‘3, Bargh- 
at the Compan 
aay Southampton, and No. 81, St. = 


Atterbury. 
ae 8 





Goods 





GRarTis on application; or sent by post on 
receipt of ee penny stamps to Pra ik it. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, 2600 
coloured plates, 36 vols. in 18, fine copy, in calf gilt, bound by 
Herring, 31/. 10s. 

MANNING and BRAY’S HISTORY of 
SURREY, 3 vols. folio, fine copy, half russia extra, 13/. 13s. 


PENNY CYCLOP/EDIA, 25 vols., first 14 
half-bound, the remainder in parts, 6. 6s. 


WELLESLEY’S DESPATCHES, 5 vols. 8vo. 
boards, 4/. 14s. 6d.; pub. at 6l. 10s. 


ATKINSON'S SKETCHES in AFFGHANIS- 


TAN, royal folio, 25 high! ay a ootoused plates, in a port- 
folio, rel. Gs. ; just publishe at 10/ 


NASH’S MANSIONS of ENGLAND in the 
OLDEN TIME, Second Series, royal folio, 25 plchlr-Aniebed 
coloured plates, in a portfolio, 62. 6s. ; just published at 10/. 

J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton- street, Soho, London. 


OVELL REEVE begs respectfully to invite the 
attention of Amateurs to his COLLECTION of EXOTIC 
SHELLS, now newly assorted for the season, with many valu- 
able additions. Gentlemen residing in the Country may have 
Specimens forwarded, named, and priced, to make selection 

from at their leisure. 

On the Ist March was published (to be coctinned heathy), 
price 10s. coloured, (size, Quarto,) No. | 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA : to include Draw- 


ings and Descri, tines of every known aoa of Shells, British 
ang Terciga. va “4 08 the Ist of Apri 





ii (each Num- 
ber of which contains sight fa full oa plates ~ shells, wi 
separate leaf or were Si to each), will not on 
clude figures and desc’ scriptions of all the species of shells at 
present existing in the public and private cabinets of England 
and the Continent, but of a mass of new and interesting ob- 
jects collected by Mr. Cuming during bis fourteen Years’ sojourn 
in the Pacific; and essor Forbes during his scientitic 
researches amongst the islands of the Grecian Archipelago; 
together with many of great novelty ogjested ta H.M.S. Sulphur 
during ner. late voyage round the wo: 

Lovell Reeve, ‘Bookseller and Naturalist, 8, King William- 
street, Strand, 








Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


By HENRY SOUTHGATE & Co.. at, their Roo 
. t, THIS D. AY and MONDAY 1 Fleet 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 


DKS: including # SELECTION from the Ll 
a. DistINCOISHED It TUTERARY CHARACTER; comprising 


isto iogra - “Theolongy, Rowley. fe 
ra n Hotany. Py, ther Classes of Literature—An 
odern Novels, Romances, and Popular Werke of <a 
together witha quantity of Bookbinders’ int 4 ting of 
Standing and Laying Presses, Mill-boards, &c. 


On WEDNESDAY, March 23, and three flowing ds 
An EXTENSIVE COLLECT EN. 
GRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, and DRAW ddng 7 and 
Modern ; including Portraits of the Nobility, Gentry, ‘Mititary, 
Naval, Theatrical, iterary, and other distinguished Charac- 
ters, many from the late Horace Walpole’s Collection—A v ty 
of Scriptural, Historical, Picturesque, Hamorous, and_ Fancy 
Subjects, by many of the most eminent English and Fo 

Engravers—A quantity of Flemish and Dutch Etchings, Proof 
"ey to the Annuals, Drawings by the Old Masters, 

c. &e, &c, 
May ve viewed, and Catalogues had. 


MAJOR BOTs’ CABINET OF POLISHED SPECIMENS 
AND A Lee TION OF ATHENIAN AND OTHE 
AN TIQuitT » &e, 

Messsrs. J. c. ¥ S. STEVENS will SELL BY AUCTION, 
t their Great Room, 33, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
URSDAY, 23rd March, and following day, at 12 o'clock, 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of POLISHED 
SPECIMENS, consisting of Malachite, Lapis Lazu ~ 

Lumachella Amet spyste Brazilian Crystals, Scotch, Egyptian 

= German Pebbles, Moss and other Agates. LL. (Wood trom 


yes, teen “and interesting series of 
Anise and other parts, Fossils, &c., collected By Major BO 
Case Birds, Animals, pee ptiles, from 
of Greek and Roman Coins, Terra 


wich. 
thd ia. Also my assem fage 
Cotta Vases, Fragments er Athenee Architecture, Tablets, 
Bronzes, Cameo Rings, Pictures, China; an e remaining 
Stock of a Fancy Stationer and “Circulating Librarian. 
- view the day prior, and morning of sale, and Catalogues 
ad. 


TO O RE SOLD! .D BY BY SUCTION, by, Mr. Di Al St of Marlborees®. 


WEDNESDAY, the day ° Te ed 
NINGFORD BRUCE RECTORY, near hy IL 


CHOICE COLLECTION of VALUABLE 
PAInTINGs, in pak silt frames, by Tonlegs, Bronzino, 
De ay vert, Pether, Van- 
Syue, NTnssoees fa " ‘onnor, Van-Goyen, Gonsalvi, Borgognoni, 
Storck, Powell, & 
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1. 
Just published, price 8s. cloth boards, 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS ; 


oR, 

ANECDOTES, DETAILS, and RECOLLEC- 
TIONS of NAVAL and MILITARY LIFE, 
AS RELATED TO HIS NEPHEWS, 

By AN OLD OFFICER. 

This little Work, 12mo. a Information for 


Young Persons, t , from Designs 
by Joan GILBERT. 





A SEQUEL TO 


MAMMA’S BIBLE STORIES, 


Chiefly in Words of Two Syllables, with Twelve Illustrations. 
Price 3s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
II. 
By the same Authoress, 


MAMMA’S BIBLE STORIES, 


FOR HER LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


A Series of Reading Lessons taken from the Bible, and 
adapted to the capacities of very young Children, with 
Twelve Engravings. Fifth edition, bound in cloth, price 
8s. 6d 


Iv. 
The ABBE GAULTIER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL GAMES. 
Lately published, 


A COMPLETE COURSE 
GEOGRAPHY, 


MEANS OF INSTRUCTIVE 


By the ABBE GAULTIER. 
A new edition, price (with Counters) 27s.; or may be had 
in separate portions, as follows— 


FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY, with the 


Rules of the Game, &c. cloth, 3s. 


GEOGRAPHICAL and HISTORICAL 


QUESTIONS, cloth, 3s. 


THE ATLAS, containing Outline and 


other Maps, half-bound, 15s. 


THE COUNTERS, 6s. 
MRS. LOVECHILD’S GRAMMARS, &c. 
THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR. Fortieth 


edition, price 9d. sewed, 18mo. 


THE MOTHER'S GRAMMAR. Twen- 


tieth edition, price ls. sewed, or ls. 3d. bound, 18mo. 


PARSING LESSONS for CHILDREN. 


Eighth edition, price 1s. 3d. sewed, 18mo. 


STORIES OF EDWARD AND 
HIS LITTLE FRIENDS. 


With Sixteen Illustrations on Steel, price 5s. half-bound. 


BY GAMES. 


vi. 
THE BOY’S FRIEND; 
oR, 
THE MAXIMS OF A CHEERFUL OLD MAN. 
By CARLTON BRUCE. 

Second edition, with —- Engravings, price 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 
VII. 


STORIES SELECTED FROM THE 
HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


Embellished with Portraits of Thirty-four of the Sovereigns 
of France, in their proper Costumes, 
Also Four Engravings relating to Events of French 
distory. Price 4s. half-bound. 


Vill. 


COSMORAMA. 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND COSTUMES OF ALL 
NATIONS OF THE WORLD DESCRIBED. 
By J. ASPIN. 
New edition, with numerous Illustrations. Price 4s. 6d. 
plain, and 6s. coloured. 


JoHn Harris, St, Paul’s Churchyard. 


NEW WORKS 
PRINTED FOR 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN AND LONGMANS. 





i, 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


By the Right Hon. Taos. Basrncton Macau.ay. 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s, cloth. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ‘ROME. 


By the Right Hon. Tos. Banincton Macavtay, 
Third Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


3. 
THE LIFE OF A 


TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 


From his first Introduction to Practice : including Twenty 
Years’ Wanderings through the greater part of Europe; a 
long Sojourn in Poland and Russia; with Notes of Events, 
Descriptions of Scenery, and Sketches of Character. 

3 vols. post 8vo. with three coloured Plates. 
(on Thursday next, the 23rd Inst. 


4. 
A MARRIAGE GIFT, by a Moruer. 


Post 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


5. 
THE NEIGHBOURS: a Story of 
Every-Day Life. By FREDERIKA BREMER. Translated by 
MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. boards. 


“The great charm of this agreeable book is the fresh and life- 
like picture it furnishes of the domestic economy of Sweden. 
The scenes it unfolds, the characters it paints, the manners and 
habits it describes, are both original and obviously true to na- 
ture ; while the sentiments expressed throughout the narrative 
are at once amiable and pure, adapted to chasten the heart by 
rectifying the affections.”"— Eclectic Review. 


By the same Authoress, 


THE HOME;; or, Family Cares and 


Family Joys. Translated by MARY HOWITT. _ [in the press. 


6. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS; in- 


cluding all the Plants which are now found in, or have been in- 
troduced into, Great Britain ; giving their Natural History, 
with such Descriptions and Figures, as may enable a beginner 
who is a mere English reader. to discover the name of every 
Plant which he may find in Flower. Edited by J.C. LOU- 
DON, F.L.S. HLS . New Edition, with New Supplement. 
One large volume, 8vo. with 10,000 Engravings, 3/.13s.6d. cloth. 


An ENCYCLOPAEDIA of TREES 


and SHRUBS; containing the Hardy Trees and Shrubs of 
GREAT BRITAIN, Native and Foreign, scientifically and popu- 
larly described ; with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in 
the Arts; and with Engravings of nearly all the Species; bein 
the ‘Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum’ abridged, an 
ert for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. 
By J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. &c. 


One thick vol. 8vo. with 2000 Engravings, 2/. 10s. cloth. 


8. 
An ENCYCLOPEDIA of COTTAGE, 


FARM, and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE; 
quae Designs of Cottages, Villas, Farm-houses, Farmeries, 
Country Inns, Public-houses, Parochial Schools, &c.; with the 
requisite Fittings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate 
Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery; each Design accom- 
anied by Analytical and Critical Remarks illustrative of the 
rinciples of Architectural Science and Taste on which it is 
composed, and General Estimates of the Expense. By J.C. 
LOUDON, F.L.S. &c. New edition, corrected to 1842, with a 
Supplement containing 160 additional pages of letter-press, and 


nearly 300 new Engravings, bringing down the work to 1842 
One very thick vol. 8vo. with 2000 Engravings, 3/. 3s. cloth. 


The NEW SUPPLEMENT, separately, 7s. 64. 
sewed. 


9. 
A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 


LITERATURE, and ART; comprising the History, Descrip- 
tion, and Scientific Principles, of every Branch of Human 
Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of allthe Terms 
in general use. Edited by W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S. L. Ee» 
&c.: assisted by JOSEPH CAUVIN, Esq., and other Gentlemen 
of eminence in their respective departments. 


One very thick vol. 8vo. with Wood-engravings, 60s. cloth. 


10. 

An ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHI- 
TECTURE, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By JOSEPH 
GWILT, Esq. F.S.A. Illustrated with upwards of 1000 Engrav- 
ings on Wood, from designs by J. S. Gwilt. 

One thick vol. Svo. 2/, 12s. 6d. cloth. 


11. 

A TREATISE on the MECHANICAL 
PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING and ARCHITECTURE, 
By the Rev. HENRY MOSELEY, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, London. 

One volume &vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 24s. cloth. 

“ The work of Mr. Moseley is an elaborate, profound, accu- 
rate, and elegant, abstract and purely mathematical disquisi- 
tion, on the theoretical principles of mechanics, and will serve 





to in 4 ti thematician.”” 
crease the author’s high reputation as a mathe : 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITV0%, 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand, 


THE MUSIC in SCORE to be sun, 
on Wednesday, March 22, at the FIRST CHORAL MERTINE 
of the UPPER SCHOOLS, instituted on the METHOD of WIL. 
HEM, under the Sanction of the Committee of Couy, 
on Epucation, by JOHN HULLAH. Royal 8yo, 7 





A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Raticcinatiye 
and Inductive ; being a Connected View of the Principles of 
Evidence, and the Methods of Scientific Investigation In Six 
Books, By JOHN STUART MILL. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s... 





A MANUAL of CHRISTIAN ANTI. 


QUITIES; or, an Account of the Constitution, Min; 
Worship, Discipline, and Customs of the Early Church; with 
anl ducti ining a complete Chronological Analysis 
of the Works of the Antenicene Fathers. Compiled from the 
Works of Augusti and other Sources. By the Rev. J, B, 
RIDDLE, M.A. Sgconp Epirion, in a large 8vo. volume, with 
a copious Index, 18s. 








BIBLE CYCLOPADIA, a Compr. 


hensive Digest of the Civil and Natural History, Geography, 
Statistics, and General Literary Information, connected with 
the Sacred Writings. In 2 vols., illustrated by several Hundred 
Woodcuts, price 2/. 10s. 





The FOURTH VOLUME, price 4s. 6d., with Portraits, of 


LIVES of EMINENT CHRISTIANS. 
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Memoirs and C orrespondence of Francis Horner, 
MP. Edited by his Brother, Leonard 
Horner, Esq. Murray. 

“He died before he had reached his fame ;”— 

this tribute to the memory of youthful heroes, 

so common in the verses of the Northern Scalds, 
would have been an a epitaph for the 
subject of the memoir be’ ore us. His talents 
and character were of that kind which demand 
time and attention to be ee but which, 
when once comprehended, ensure and maintain 
respect. He had little brilliancy, but he com- 
pensated for this deficiency by simplicity, inte- 

ity, and independence of mind. In his writ- 

ings and speeches there is a fund of honest 
thought, such as could only be produced by a 
man who thought for himself, and who laboured 
earnestly to arrive at truth, without yielding to 
the temptation of gratifying a clique on the 
one fl, or dazzling a populace by rhetorical 
display, on the other. At the age of nineteen 
he sketched a rule of conduct, from which he 
rarely deviated in after-life, and though the 
form in which it is expressed displays some 
youthful immaturity, the substance is equally 
valuable and practical :— 

“T often look forward to a rule of conduct, which 
I hope no circumstances may ever induce me to 
abandon; and it is this, to connect myself with the 
exclusive interests of no political party whatever. 
A man’s independence must be best preserved, and 
his duty to the public best performed, by attaching 
himself, not to any set of political characters, but to 
that system of measures which he believes most con- 
ducive to the public welfare. It seems a reasonable 
duty, at all times, rather to lean towards the ruling 
ministers; for no administration can act with the 
energy that it ought, unless it can trust to the coun- 
tenance of respectable people. But I have long 
since imbibed an opinion (which, whenever it occurs, 
I find more strongly impressed upon me), that every 
form of government isto be valued in the proportion 
of its affinity to those principles of rational freedom, 
which impose no further restraints than the common 
security makes necessary, and establish nothing that 
can operate as a check upon the exertions of worth 
and talents.” : 

His opinions of political party are further 
developed in a letter written after the death of 
Mr. Fox; they are even more applicable to the 
present political aspect of affairs than to the 
ministerial crisis by which they were suggested : 

“T look upon what has been called Mr. Fox's 
party, the remains of the old Whig faction, as extin- 
guished entirely with him; his name alone kept the 
fragments together, after the party had been long ago 
broken to pieces. At the same time, I cannot resist 
the conviction, that, in spite of appearances, there 
is in the middling order of people in this country a 
broad foundation for a popular party, constituted by 
the opinions, interests, and habits of those numerous 
families who are characterized by moderate but in- 
creasing incomes, a careful education of their youth, 
and a strict observance of the great common virtues. 
No doubt, this is the genuine democracy, if they pre- 
serve their weight in that public voice, which govern- 
ment must obey. Many circumstances have occurred 
of late years to depress the just influence of that order 
of men ; and it is melancholy to think, that they are 
the very circumstances which have brought other 

governments to an end—an overgrown foreign 
trade, the dependencies proceeding from too bulky 

4 system of finance, and an augmentation of the 

nilitary force on account of foreign danger. These 

causes, I'am persuaded, have already both under- 
mined our institutions, and vitiated the sentiments 
and character of the nation. At the same time, it 

strike me very forcibly, that the great number 
among whom wealth is diffused in considerable yet 
equal portions, the tolerably good education that 
accompanies it, the strength of physical and moral 
forces that are thus combined in a population to 





which both order and freedom are necessary, form a 
new case very different from any former example ; 
and it is from this aspect of our condition, that I take 
my hopes of there being still a chance of defending 
successfully the liberties of England, chance enough 
to make it a reproach for ever against the present age 
if it does not make a trial at least.” 

As these volumes consist of letters never 
intended for publication, and a journal irregu- 
larly kept, we are not to expect in them any 
continuous narrative of events, but rather inci- 
dental commentaries on the men and things 
belonging to a period which is beginning to 
take its place in Udeenthe —_ part of the 
present century, “‘ when George the Third was 
king.” Our extracts, like the volumes them- 
selves, must be desultory, and we shall therefore 
quote, without lengthened remark of our own, 
some sketches of character, and reflections on 
events, which possess an enduring interest. No 
introduction is necessary to the name of Mr. 
Horner's playfellow and brother student, whom 
he thus notices in a letter to the Rev. Mr. 
Hewlett :— 

“ Had you any conversation with Brougham? He 
is an uncommon genius, of the composite order, if 
you allow me to use the expression ; he unites the 
greatest ardour for general information in every 
branch of knowledge, and, what is more remarkable, 
activity in the business, and interest in the pleasures 
of the world, with all the powers of a mathematical 
intellect. Did you notice his physiognomy? Iam 
curious to know your observations on it.’’ 

Mr. Horner was a diligent student of Lord 
Bacon’s works, and imbued with the spirit of 
his philosophy. Referring in the private jour- 
nal to Bacon’s account of the evil effects of 
premature system upon the progress of science, 
and the superior advantage of distributing our 
knowledge in detached aphorisms, Mr. Horner 
makes the following very judicious remarks on 
Adam Smith’s celebrated work :— 

“Did not Adam Smith judge amiss, in his pre- 
mature attempt to form a sort of system upon the 
wealth of nations, instead of presenting his valuable 
speculations to the world under the form of separate 
dissertations? As a system, his work is evidently 
imperfect ; and yet it has so much the air of a 
system, and a reader becomes so fond of every 
analogy and arrangement, by which a specious ap- 
pearance of system is made out, that we are apt to 
adopt erroneous opinions, because they figure in the 
same fabric with approved and important truths, 
That illustrious philosopher might therefore have 
contributed more powerfully to the progress of poli- 
tical science, had he developed his opinions in de- 
tached essays; nor would he have less consulted the 
real interests of his reputation, which indeed may 
have been more brilliant at first, by his appearance 
as the author of a comprehensive theory, but will 
ultimately be measured by what he shall be found to 
have actually contributed to the treasures of valuable 
knowledge.” 

The following brief comment on the Dis- 
courses of Sir Joshua Reynolds is worth 
quoting :— 

“ He is one of the first men of genius who have 
condescended to inform the world of the steps by 
which greatness is attained: the unaffected good 
sense and clearness with which he describes the 
terrestrial and human attributes of that which is 
usually called inspiration, and the confidence with 
which he asserts the omnipotence of human labour, 
have the effect of familiarizing his reader with the 
idea that genius is an acquisition rather than a gift ; 
while with all this there is blended so naturally and 
so eloquently the most elevated and passionate ad- 
miration of excellence, and of all the productions of 
true genius, that upon the whole there is no book of 
a more inflammatory effect.” 

The lovers of literary history will be gratified 
to learn something of the origin of the Edin- 
burgh Review, which was projected by Mr. 
Horner, Mr. Jeffrey, and the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
Its first number appeared in November 1802, and 





in the poe April Mr. Jeffrey thus writes 
to Mr. Horner :— 

“TI must first tell you about the Review, that you 
may be satisfied it holds the first place in my affec- 
tion. We are in a miserable state of backward- 
ness, you must know, and have been giving some 
symptoms of despondency ; various measures have 
been tried, at least, against the earliness of our in- 
tended day of publication; and hints have been given 
ofa delay that I am afraid would prove fatal. Some- 
thing is done, however, and a good deal, I hope, is 
doing. Smith* has gone through more than half his 
task, So has Hamiltont. Allent has made some 
progress: and Murray§ and myself, I believe, have 
studied our parts, and tuned our instruments, and are 
almost ready to begin. On the other hand, Thomson] 
is sick. Brown has engaged for nothing but Miss 
Baillie’s Plays ; and Timothy** has engaged for no- 
thing, but professed it to be his opinion the other day 
that he would never put pen to paper in our cause. 
Brougham must have a sentence to himself; and I 
am afraid you will not think it a pleasant one. You 
remember how cheerfully he approved of our plan at 
first, and agreed to give us an article or two without 
hesitation. Three or four days ago I proposed two 
or three books that I thought would suit him ; he 
answered, with perfect good humour, that he had 
changed his view of our plan a little, and rather 
thought now that he should decline to have any con- 
nexion with it.” 

It was in the first number of the Edinburgh 
Review, that Mr. Horner put forth those views 
on the Currency which he subsequently embo- 
died in the report of the Bullion Committee. 
The article did not excite so much attention on 
its first appearance as it afterwards obtained, 
but it served to break up the ground in one of 
the most valuable fields of political economy. 
Mr. Horner's note in his journal, on the success 
of the new review, evinces a very modest sense 
of his own merits, and a warm appreciation of 
those of the editor :— 

“ Before I proceed to speak of my own studies, I 
shall make a short memorandum with respect to the 
reception which the first number of our Review has 
met with in Edinburgh, for we have not yet got an 
account of its fate in London. Upon the whole, I 
do not think we have gained much character by it; 
it is considered as respectable enough in point of 
talents, but the severity, in some of the papers it may 
be called scurrility, has given general dissatisfaction, 
In the next number, we must soften our tone, and be 
more indulgent to folly and to bad taste. Jeffrey is 
the person who will derive most honour from this 
publication, as his articles in this number are gene- 
rally known, and are incomparably the best: I have 
received the greater pleasure from this circumstance, 
because the genius of that little man has remained 
almost unknown to all but his most intimate acquaint- 
ances. His manner is not at first pleasing; what is 
worse, it is of that cast, which almost irresistibly im- 
presses upon strangers the idea of levity and super- 
ficial talents. Yet there is not any man, whose real 
character is so much the reverse; he has indeed a 
very sportive and playful fancy, but it is accompanied 
with very extensive and varied information, with a 
readiness of apprehension almost intuitive, with judi- 
cious and calm discernment, with a profound and 
penetrating understanding. Indeed, both in point of 
candour and of vigour in the reasoning powers, I have 
never personally known a finer intellect than Jeffrey’s, 
unless I were to except Allen's.” 

Our next extract shall be an amusing sketch 
of a debate in the days of the Addington admi- 
nistration :— 

“ Windham attacked the minister most fiercely 
last night ; in a speech of indignant self-defence, he 
asked if he had not given the House eight out of the 
nine motions which the honourable gentleman sup- 





* The Rey. Sydney Smith. 

+ Alexander Hamilton, Esq.; afterwards Professor of 
Sanscrit, &c. at Hayleybury. 

+ Present Master of Dulwich College. 

§ Present Lord Murray. 


y: 
i, Late Professor of Pathology in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 
| Dr. Thomas Brown, Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
#* Thomas Thomson, Esq., Advocate. 
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ported? The idea, of the Doctor having given the 
House eight motions tickled the whole patient so 
irresistibly, that he was made quite angry. Kinnaird 
laughed so much louder than the rest, that he turned 
towards him, and said he claimed the protection of 
the chair; if the gentleman had anything to object 
to in his conduct, he begged him to do it on his legs. 
Jekyll is a mischievous fellow; he says that Grey, 
in wording his motions, had duly attended to the 
decorum of professional expression ; he had moved 
for the papers relating to the retention and evyacua- 
tion of the Cape.” 

Mr. Horner early took an active interest in 
the affairs of Ireland, and the question of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. In reference to these 
he relates two anecdotes which we do not re- 
member to have seen in print before, and which 
possess some historical importance in the annals 
of party :— 

* Remember what ITume tells us of the conduct of 
Elizabeth to the Catholics, who in her time were 
really dangerous; now it is a certain fact, that the 
few of the present peers and gentry of England, that 
adhere to that persuasion, have been treated with 
indignity and distrust. They held a meeting for an 
address to the king, adding to the usual forms of 
loyalty an expression of regret that, by the laws of 
the land, they could not contribute their personal 
services: Lords Petre, Arundel, and Kenmare (of 
Treland), were the leading names. From delicacy 
alone, a draught of their address was previously com- 
municated to one of the Secretaries of State, and it 
was returned with the passage I have alluded to ex- 
punged. The consequence was, that no address was 
presented. ‘This was before the rebellion broke out 
in Ireland. Since that event, a plan has been sug- 
gested by the Prince, that he should go to that coun- 
try with Moira, Lord Hutchinson, and Sheridan ; in 
such a disease, even desperate remedies and quack 
medicines ought to be tried, and I really believe that 
the humbug popularity of Sheridan and Moira might 
have a healing effect, especially if assisted by the 
more substantial measure of emancipation, which 
hazards nothing against us, gives the Irish almost all 
they ask, and nothing more than in justice they ought 
to have had longago. The Doctor, or some other of 
his compeers, said of this scheme with great decency, 
that it was as much as their places were worth to 
hint at it.” 

After Mr. Horner had been for a short time 
at the English bar, some of his friends be- 
came anxious that he should be introduced into 
parliament, and as a preliminary, he was in- 
vited to an opposition dinner given by Earl 
Fitzwilliam. The reflections entered in his 
journal state the reasons which induced him to 
join the Whig party, and they are every way 
too remarkable to be omitted :— 

“ Almost from my first entrance upon the study of 
law, I considered politics as an ultimate object and a 
concurrent occupation, Political adventure is a game 
which I am disqualified from playing by many cir- 
cumstances of my character; and which I am resolved 
to decline. But some share in public business, ac- 
quired by reputation and supported on an independent 
footing, is a fair object, and almost the only reward 
that stimulates me to the law. Without belonging to 
a party, there can be no efficient participation in 
public affairs. If an honourable man sees no formed 
party among the factions of the state, by whom his 
general ideas of policy are maintained, he will shrink 
from them all, and attempt only individual efforts to 
explain and enforce his views. But in the general 
maxims and principles of Mr. Fox's party, both with 
regard to the doctrine of the constitution, to foreign 
policy, and to the modes of internal legislation, I re- 
cognize those to which I have been led by the results 
of my own reflection, and by the tenor of my philo- 
sophic education. And I am ambitious to co-operate 
with that party, in labouring to realize those enlight- 
ened principles in the government of our country ; 
however I lament some violences and mistakes in the 
conduct of Opposition on particular occasions, and 
however much I suspect the characters of some who 
have at times been very near Mr. Fox’s person. All 
my feelings carry me towards that party; and all my 
principles confirm the predilection, Into that party, 


therefore, I resolutely enlist myself; with very feeble 
hopes of its ever being for any long period triumphant 
in power. There is a low prudence, in rearing the 
fabric of one’s fortunes, which fixes the ambition (if 
it may be called by so proud a name) on the actual 
possession of places and emolument ; and there are 
some living instances which prove this to be quite a 
sure game, provided there are never any compunc- 
tious visitings of principle or personal regard. There 
is a more virtuous discretion, which limits a man’s 
schemes of exertion to his professional sphere, and to 
the honest accumulation of large profits and small 
praises, such as the English barseems almost infallibly 
to bestow on diligent abilities, But there is a more 
elevated prudence, which does not stop at affluence 
in its prospect, but ventures to include the chances 
of lasting service to mankind, and of a good name 
impressed upon the history of the times.” 

Mr. Windham’s character of Pitt, which Mr. 
Horner has recorded in his journal, is graphic 
and forcible :— 

“Mr. Windham, speaking of Pitt, described him 
as being without affectation in the least, much above 
vanity. He considers him as having suffered greatly 
by having been introduced too soon to office, and 
losing the opportunities of seeing men and manners, 
except as a minister, not the most favourable way 
(Mr. Windham added) of seeing men: had he only 
seen them for a little while, as his father did, in the 
army. In preparing his measures, he thinks more of 
the House of Commons than of their operation ; 
satisfied if they will look well in statement—like 
those improvers of ground, who will build you a house 
that shall look most picturesque to spectators on the 
outside, though within it be incommodious. Mr. 
Windham instanced the Parish Recruit Bill, and 
said this was the most satisfactory solution he had 
been able to give of Pitt’s failure in this and many 
other plans, when Mr. Fox had observed to him, that 
surely these were occasions on which it was Pitt's 
interest to summon all his talents. Speaking of his 
going through military details—military cars, rockets, 
catamarans, &c., Windham observed, that Pitt's 
judgment on such matters was generally bad, though 
he had a great talent in stating them. On another 
occasion, with Ward and John Ponsonby, when there 
was a great deal of conversation about the exercises 
and sports of the common people, the impolicy of 
suppressing them, &c., and when we ran over the 
names of the different public men in the state and 
the law, whose opinions upon such a point of policy 
might come to be of importance, I hazarded Pitt’s 
name,—‘ Oh!’ exclaimed Windham, ‘ Pitt never was 
a boy ; besides,such questions won’t conduce to make 
a minister.’ ” 

The following instance of Fox’s respect for 
his great rival deserves to be made known; it 
took place when the Whigs discussed the pro- 
priety of proposing an amendment to the address 
during the illness of the Minister :— 

“ A few hours before going down to Westminster 
there was a Meeting at Mr. Fox’s house of a few of 
the principal persons of Opposition; Cowper was 
there ; Fox stated tothem that hethought itimpossible 
they could enter into the discussion; he could not, 
while they had the idea that Pitt was in extremities; 
—‘ mentem mortalia tangunt,’ he said. Cowper de- 
scribed him as appearing to feel very sensibly the 
calamity of his distinguished rival; and he described 
it by saying, that Fox appeared to feel more than 
Lord Grenville, who was present also.” 

Mr. Horner’s opinions on the state of Ireland 
(written in 1806) are honourable to his cha- 
racter, as a zealous philanthropist and enlight- 
ened statesman. They are calculated to suggest 
painful but obvious reflections on the evils 
which have since arisen from the delay of the 
great measures he earnestly recommended :— 

“ My anxieties are fixed upon quite another sub- 
ject from that which occupies your letter—Ireland ; 
where there is the fairest and surest opportunity of 
doing good, not only against the present danger, but 
through all the succeeding ages of this country, and 
where there are the materials of unceasing agitation, 
perhaps of some fatal explosion, if that opportunity 
be neglected. Since the present administration came 
into power, they have adopted a new set of maxims 





for the government of that injured country, and have 
enforced them by including Catholics in their dist. 
bution of patronage, as well as by repressing, as much 
as possible, the hostile and malignant Spirit of the 
Orangemen. While Mr. Fox lived, whose power the 
Catholics regarded as a pledge that as much would 
be done for them as was practicable, the continuance 
of this impartial and mild spirit of administration 
might have anticipated the effects of more decisive 
measures ; but now, some of these are absolute) 

necessary, in order to renew a pledge which they lost 
by his death. It is something, that ministers have 
been able to crush the late disturbances, without 
stepping out of the forms of the law; and to m 

mind, this is a contrast with the proceedings of former 
governments, that would alone attach me tothe pre. 
sent. But I am persuaded the time is now come 
when that which ought to have been bestowed long 
ago, as an act of justice to that country, must becon. 
ceded as a precaution fur our own security, Yoy 
know where the difficulty lies upon this subject; with 
our gracious sovereign again, and the bigots of the 
church establishment. Whether our ministers haye 
determined anything upon the subject, I do not 
know; I speak only of my own wishes and fears, | 
shall regard it as a fatal oversight, if another session 
of parliament shall pass away, without a most decisive 
measure being adopted with regard to the church 
revenues of Ireland, and the rights of Catholic sub. 
jects to rise in the army and the state.” 

Mr. Horner reprobated strongly the con- 
cession made to royal prejudices by the Gre 
and Grenville ministry, in withdrawing the bill 
for admitting Catholics into the Army and 
Navy; he was of opinion that they should im- 
mediately have resigned, and not waited to put 
the King more clearly in the wrong, by depriy- 
ing him of any plausible pretext for a change of 
administration :— 

“ Nothing but the impatience of the king's advisers 
to get into power, or his own impatience to get rid 
of the reformers and abolitionists, perhaps the Duke 
of York’s to stop the reformation of barrack abuses, 
could have so blinded a practised artist in cabinet. 
making, like the king, as to make him overlook the 
advantage he would have gained, by keeping them, 
with their withdrawn bill, a little while longer in 
office, to be thrust out on the next opportunity.” 

There is much pithy wisdom in the following 
recommendation of a work for review to Mr, 
Jeffrey :— 

“The mention of the Presbyterians puts me in 
mind ofa book, which I read last summer, and which 
has not been reviewed yet ; the Memoirs of Colonel 
Hutchinson, one of Charles the First’s judges, by his 
widow. It is a composition of much merit in various 
respects, and would give you an excellent opportunity 
for that characteristic criticism, which you ought to 
be very vain of; the personages who play what they 
thought a most important part in that day, are brought 
forward with strong effect; and the fanaticism of the 
times exhibited so far in a new light, that you see it 
in alliance with elegance of manners and accomplish- 
ments, mitigated by them, and corrupting them. If 
you could review Mrs. Hutchinson without quizzing 
her, which I rather doubt, you might give a very 
gratifying and useful impression of the practicability 
of accommodating, even to the sternest times of civil 
war, the same domestic virtues, and the same love of 
letters and the arts, which thrive best, no doubt, in 
tranquillity. I do not mean that those times are 
coming to us; we shall live on in the tranquillity of 
a vulgar servitude and degeneracy.” ; 

Byron, in his ‘English Bards,’ has immor- 
talized the outcry which was excited by Brough- 
amn’s article on Cevallos, in the Edinburgh Re- 
view; Jeftrey himself was startled by the com- 
motion, which he thus amusingly describes ven 

“T see by the Courier that the combustion which 
the review of Cevallos has excited here has spread 
in some degree to London. I am convinced, too, that 
it has damaged us a little; and am 80 much per 
suaded that it is necessary for us to make more than 
an ordinary exertion at this crisis, that I take courage 
to do that which is now very painful to me—to solicit 
your aid in my day of need. The Tories having got 
a handle are running us down with all their might; 
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the ghosts of all the miserables we have slain 
are rising to join the vengeance. Walter Scott and 
William Erskine, and about twenty-five persons of 
consideration, have forbidden the Review to enter 

‘rdoors. The Earl of Buchan, I am informed, 

his street door, and actually kicked it out!” 

The brief notice of Brougham’s entrance into 

jament, expresses some doubts of his dis- 
cretion, Which certainly was not very manifest 
in his career as a contributor to the Edinburgh 

“Brougham never could have found a more fortu- 
nate moment for setting out upon his career; which, 
though it may appear less brilliant at first, on account 
of the expectations which are formed of him, will be 

speedily distinguished ; and, upon the whole, I 
would predict, that, though he may very often cause 
jrritation and uncertainty about him to be felt by 
those with whom he is politically connected, his 
course will prove, in the main, serviceable to the 
true faith of liberty and liberal principles. For him, 

lly, it will be very fortunate, if he has some 
probationary years to pass on the Opposition side of 
the House.” 

One more instance of Horner's dread of the 
indiscretion of his old playfellow occurs in a 
letter to Mr. Jeffrey :— 

“Brougham has been too useful and powerful an 
ally, to make it easy for you to point out any change 
you might wish for ; but when I recollect the many 
admirable articles he formerly gave you upon more 
general subjects, I own that 1 regret very much that 
he should misplace his compositions so much, as to 
print in the Review what he ought to speak in the 
House of Commons. I wish very much that Broug- 
ham and I were upon such a footing that I could 
state these things to himself ; but that has been long 
otherwise: a consideration which more than any 
other has made me backward in stating them to you. 
But I have been latterly so much urged by other 

ns to use my influence with you, that I have 
been induced to make that effort upon this occasion.” 

Hitherto Mr. Horner had been rather a spec- 
tator of the political drama than an actor on 
the stage ; we have next to view him in his part 
of that perpetuated cast, ‘Cash, Corn, and Ca- 
tholics.” His views on these subjects are well 
deserving of examination, but the task must be 
reserved for some future opportunity. 

80 addled in our craniums meet 

Popery and Corn, that oft we doubt 


Whether this year "twas bonded wheat, 
Ur bonded V’apists, they let out. 








Criminal Jurisprudence, in relation to Cerebral 
Organization. By M. B. Sampson. Highley. 
The Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases. By 
Forbes Winslow. Renshaw. 
Tue strong excitement which at present pre- 
vails in the public mind on the subject of in- 
sanity, in its relation to criminal jurisprudence, 
gives an unwonted value to the above publica- 
tions, and entitles them to special attention. 
Since the latter end of the eighteenth century, 
there has existed a growing distrust in the effi- 
cacy of punishment, and more especially of 
death punishments. But the question has been 
treated too much in isolation; on the one part by 
an inadequate consideration of secondary punish- 
ments, on the other by overlooking the influence 
ofphysico-moral causes. There has arisen, of late 
years, consequently, a reaction of opinion, partly 
m disgust at the silly sentimentalities of the 
pseudo-humane, and partly from the disappoint- 
ment of those who have expected entire results 
m partial causes. At this moment, the re- 
tuning disposition to unreasoned severity is 
Tecelving a sudden increase, through a recent 
most deplorable event ; and it would not be too 
much to say, that it amounts almost to a mono- 
mania of cruelty, if downright refusal to think 
calmly had not more to do with the state of 
gs, than incapacity to exercise that function. 
Owever, we rejoice to see that the question has 
been discussed with calmness and dignity by the 





law J udges, and we have confidence in the in- | not be made sure of, and the balance of probability 


fluences of their reproof. 

Of the relation of insanity to criminal juris- 
prudence, not only are the general public in a 
state of profound ignorance, but the very law- 
yers and doctors have the science of the subject 
to create; it is not therefore surprising that 
men, women, and children, under the influence 
of quick passions, should talk nonsense. With 
false and imperfect data, to what conclusion less 
than erroneous can the wisest dialectician arrive? 

The prevalent error of the moment resolves 
itself into two formule ; first, that a madman 
who can reason correctly on subjects discon- 
nected with his peculiar delusions, is, and ought 
to be, held a responsible agent; and, secondly, 
that, mad or not mad, it is desirable to hang the 
criminal, for the better impressing a salutary 
terror on others similarly affected. For the first 
of these errors we are indebted to the lawyers, 
with Lord Hale at their head, who, having de- 
fined madness, in complete ignorance of the 
entire subject, have reasoned @ perte de vue on 
their own dictum, straining law, evidence, and 
metaphysics, to suit the necessities of every spe- 
cial case as it has arisen, to a sort of guess-work 
approximative justice. The late decision in the 
case of M‘Naughten we hold to have been in 
strict accordance with truth and right reason, 
and, considered as a precedent, it constitutes a 
practical advance in the right path. Still, it is 
impossible to look at the discordant and vague 
language employed by all parties, without being 
satisfied that there was more of empiricism than 
of sound theory in their conclusions. 

For ourselves, we are satisfied that unsound- 
ness of mind does not so much consist in the want 
of power to distinguish right from wrong, as in the 
want of the common and ordinary power of sane 
persons to act in correspondence with the con- 
viction. ‘The primary affection we believe to be 
a morbid derangement of some natural desire, 
some impulse or affection, which may merely 
hurry the party with more or less of violence in 
some given direction, or may also suggest de- 
lusive ideas and sensations, or affect the entire 


functions of the brain, and suspend all control | 
over the thoughts. But in a train of phenomena | 


like this, in which disease may be aggravated 
by almost imperceptible gradations, who shall 
presume to decide where responsibility ends and 
immunity begins? On this subject, Mr. Winslow 
quotes from the Edinburgh Law Journal a pas- 
sage that fully explains our views :— 

“Tf it be true that there is none of the phenomena 
of yet imperfectly understood human nature, over 
which hangs a thicker veil to the general eye, than 
the phenomena of mental aberration, what are we to 
think of making distinctions, and drawing the line of 
responsibility with perfect confidence, as if all were 
clear between partial and total insanity. We humbly 
but earnestly suggest, that instead of deciding for 
responsibility in partial insanity, it is both more just 
and more merciful to doubt as to that essential, when 
disease of mind, to a palpable and considerable 
amount, is proved. It ismore just and more merciful 
in such a case to take care of the accused and of 
society by his confinement, than to run the risk of 
putting to death an irresponsible agent. Insanity, as 
far as we have the means of perceiving, is a bodily 
disease ; in other words, its visible and invariable 
condition is a morbid action of the brain, either struc- 
tural or functional, a definition of the effect in feeling, 
and manifestation of a diseased brain, which shall 
be sufficiently comprehensive toinclude all the varieties 
of insane affectfon, is scarcely to be looked for ; yet 
definitions are constantly sought after in courts of law, 
and the whole value of a witness’s evidence is often 
made to turn on its relation to a standard which is 
in itself the merest assumption. It would be a safer 
rule for courts of law to direct their attention to the 
proof generally of diseased manifestations of the 
intellect and feelings ; and when these are undoubted, 


| to presume irresponsibility, because the contrary can- 





is greatly on the side of irresponsibility. If mercy is 
often extended to youth, to seduction, even to great 
provocation, how much more ought it to shelter dis- 
eases of the mind when clearly established.” 

This also is the opinion of Dr. Haslam, a 
gentleman whose practical experience entitles 
him to more weight, than the lawyers (influenced 
by a dictum once uttered by him in court, which 
they did not understand,) have been latterly ac- 
customed to admit :— 

“* If it should be presumed,’ says Dr. Haslam, 
‘that any medical practitioner is able to penetrate 
into the recesses of a lunatic’s mind, at the moment 
he committed the outrage ; to view the internal play 
of obtruding thoughts, and contending motives, and 
to depose that he knew the good and evil, right and 
wrong, he was about to commit, it must be confessed, 
that such knowledge is beyond the circuit of our at- 
tainment. It is sufficient for the medical practitioner 
to know that the person’s mind is deranged, and that 
such a state of insanity will be sufficient to account 
for the irregularity of his actions ; and that in a sound 
mind, the same conduct would be deemed criminal. 
If violence be inflicted by such a person during a 
paroxysm of rage, there isnoacuteness of metaphysical 
investigation, which can trace the succession of 
thoughts, and the impulses by which he is goaded 
for the accomplishment of his purpose.’ ”’ 

The view here given of the subject is the more 
safe, inasmuch as responsibility itself depends on 
no easily defined condition: even when not com- 
plicated with the other imperfectly known state 
of madness, Responsibility is predicated of the 
sane, under many different degrees; but when 
two vague and ill-understood data are compared, 
it becomes utterly impossible to say, with accu- 
racy, whether the one includes the other. For 
a further consideration of this question, we must 
refer the conscientious reader to Mr. Winslow's 
lucid and admirable little volume. 

As to the other formula, the hanging mad 
homicides iz ferrorem, the very proposition is a 
despair; so grievous are the heartlessness and 
the folly of such a notion ; so indicative is it of 
an imperfect, nay, a retrograde civilization. It 
is, indeed, a touchstone to try the extent to which 
even the educated part of the community have 
abdicated their privilege of reason. If it be a ter- 
rible and abhorrent necessity to take human life 
under the plea of justice, in cases of purely 
moral obliquity, is it not monstrous to visit with 
capital infliction a case of mere malady? Be- 
fore, however, this question can be properly 
entertained, it is first necessary to prove that 
madmen could be serviceably influenced by ex- 
ample ;—a conclusion jumped to by declaimers. 
It is with reference to this part of the question 
that Mr. Sampson comes to our aid, with much 
curious information respecting the homicidal 
monomania, which, he contends, renders death 
punishment especially inapplicable as a restraint 
on that morbid influence. In recommending 
this gentleman's work, we are not yet prepared 
to adopt his criterion, that “‘ every person is sane 
to the requisite extent for the performance of 
social duties, so long as he possesses the mental 

,ower and disposition to act in obedience to the 
Paw,” or in other words, that a criminal overt 
act is in itself a pro tanto proof of lunacy. 

Neither would we be understood as standing 
sponsors for Mr. Sampson’s phrenological doc- 
trines. Phrenological arrangements can change 
nothing in human nature; and whether the 
brain be an organization, such as phrenology sup- 
poses, or not, the tendencies which the professors 
of that doctrine endeavour to explain, remain 
just what they were—acknowledged phenomena, 
undenied and undeniable; and there is further 
to be said for the author's reference to phreno- 
logy, that its advocates have materially aided in 
scrutinizing and popularizing the phenomena of 
volition, and have brought into prominent notice 
a variety of particulars, which had escaped the 
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observation of less interested investigators. It 
is, then, in the writings of this sect (and more 
especially in those of Mr. Combe) that a con- 
nected view of the whole subject can most easily 
be obtained. We beg, therefore, such of our 


readers as are interested in improving our cri- 
minal law, but are unfavourable to the “new 
science,”’ to discard, as the judges say, that con- 
sideration from their mind, and simply to direct 
their attention to the evidence of Mr. Sampson, 
without reference to the technicalities with which 
he clothes it, as symbolical of his phrenological 
profession of faith. 

Mr. Sampson then states, that whatever may 
be thought of the influence of example in other 
cases, death punishment is particularly inappli- 
cable to the homicidal lunacy, because the 
morbid impulse to slay is closely connected with 
the suicidal tendency :— 

“ Those, he says, who will take the trouble to refer 
to any considerable number of cases of murder, will 
be struck by the remarkable fact, that the homicidal 
is almost invariably accompanied by the suicidal ten- 
dency ; and hence, that persons, who are in the state 
of mind which renders them capable of attempting 
the destruction of a fellow-creature, are usually, at 
the same time, desirous of self-destruction. In a pro- 
portion of at least two out of three cases, this pecu- 
liarity is evidenced either by the circumstance that 
the individual has attempted suicide previously to the 
perpetration of the murder; that he has destroyed 
himself immediately afterwards ; that he has given 
himself up to justice, expressing at the same time a 
desire to be hanged ; or that by his conduct previously 
to the offence he has evinced the absence of any 
solicitude so to lay his plans as to enable him to 
escape from its consequences. On referring to the 
* Annual Register,’ I find that the murders recorded 
therein, as committed in Great Britain during a 
period of five years, from 1831 to 1835 inclusive, 
amount in all to thirty-one. Of these, in ten cases 
the perpetrators surrendered themselves to justice, 
expressing, in most instances, a perfect readiness, 
and sometimes an eager desire, to meet the fate that 
awaited them ; in three cases the murder was followed 
by the immediate suicide of the culprit ; in two cases 
suicide had been attempted previously to the perpe- 
tration of the homicide; and in five the parties 
showed by their general conduct the absence of any 
wish to escape from the consequences of the act: thus 
making a total of twenty out of thirty-one cases in 
which the desire for self-destruction was more or less 
clearly manifested.” 


Mr. Sampson then proceeds to examine his 
cases in detail, and adds ten others, which took 
= during the first four months of the past year. 

rom these an inference may be drawn, that two 
thirds of the criminals are in a state generally 
ps gc as insanity. Juries, indeed, com- 
monly take the attempt at self-destruction as 
conclusive of lunacy; on which Mr. Sampson 
pens the following pregnant sarcasm :— 

“Tt seems to be a cherished opinion amongst 
Juries, that it is one of the functions of a sound mind 
to impel its possessor to the crime of murder. In 
mere cases of Suicide—no matter if performed with 
the most unparalleled coolness—a verdict of * Tempo- 
rary insanity’ is almost invariably rendered ; but 
when it is proved that an individual has previously 
committed, or attempted to commit murder, all 
doubts regarding the healthy state of his mind are at 
once removed, and a verdict of felo de se is returned. 
Some time back, an inquest was held on a shoemaker 
named Silcox, who, calling upon a man and his wife 
with whom he was acquainted, rose up, after partaking 
of some elder wine, and stabbed and beat them to 
death. He then pursued a boy with the same intent, 
but, not succeeding, retreated from the house, and 
after mutilating himself, threw himself into a stream 
where he was drowned. This was pronounced felo 
de se. Had the case been that of some rich merchant 
who had destroyed himself in a calm and deliberate 
manner, after an unsuccessful speculation in the 
Stocks, it would doubtless have been ‘Temporary 
insanity.’ ” 


After adducing other corroborative facts tend- 


ing strongly to generalize the inference, the au- 
thor thus sums up:— 

“Tt will be seen, that, in a large majority of the 
foregoing cases, the punishment of death was fully 
contemplated previously to the committal of homicide ; 
and that the subsequent confession, and voluntary 
surrender, of the guilty party, in each instance, was, 
in fact, a sort of indirect suicide added to the first 
crime, and intended to form part of the transaction. 
In some cases, it seems, indeed, as if the murderer 
considered that, in surrendering himself to death, and 
gratifying the suicidal propensity, he achieved a kind 
of moral expiation of his crime ; and that it was by 
contemplating this course that he reconciled it to his 
views of equity. In the remaining cases, where 
murder was followed by the direct perpetration of 
suicide, it will be seen that the latter act did not 
arise from remorse, or from any sudden impression 
that suicide had become necessary as a means of 
escape from the more fearful alternative of a public 
execution. In some instances attempts at suicide 
had preceded the murder ; in each case the two acts 
appear to have been committed almost simultaneously ; 
and not infrequently there is evidence that they both 
formed part of a premeditated course, and that the 
culprit had prepared himself and indeed entertained 
a desire for his own death.” 

The startling conclusion deduced by Mr. 
Sampson is, that so far from death being an ap- 
propriate punishment for murder, it is an addi- 
tional encouragement, at least in those cases 
where murder has been long meditated, pre- 
pared, and (we may say) incubated, by a pro- 
longed fixation of the mind on the one idea :— 

“If it be true that this class of offenders are ani- 
mated by a desire for self-destruction, to hold out self- 
destruction as a consequence of the act, must be as 
sure a way of affording a stimulus to its perpetration 
as would result if, in cases of theft, we were to § pu- 
nish’ every offender by presenting him with a purse 
of money. ‘There are many instances on record,’ 
says Dr. James Johnson, ‘ where the monomaniac 
lacks courage to commit suicide, or cannot make up 
his mind as to the means of accomplishing it ; under 
which circumstances he has committed capital crimes 
with the view of being capitally punished ;’ and,among 
the cases which I have quoted, there are several in 
which the prospect of this punishment appears to 
have operated as the sole motive to crime. Hence, 
I do not hesitate to express my belief that a re- 
markable diminution in the number of murders by 
which our country is annually disgraced would be the 
immediate consequence of its abolition.”’ 

The argument which is raised by the author 
against capital punishment, on the score of its 
demoralizing influence on the spectators, is not 
new; but he cogently urges the less known ten- 
dency of the spectacle of punishment, first, to 
inflame the destructive impulses of the multi- 
tude, and, secondly, to irritate the imitative 
tendency. Of the incalculable extent of such 
incentives, few are aware; but while we yet 
write, instances of the fact are daily occurring. 
One such, strikingly in point, the author cites on 
the authority of a correspondent :— 

* A clergyman who has read the treatise on Crim- 
inal Jurisprudence would suggest whether the following 
fact is not connected with the general theory: Some 
years ago, in the north of England, a clergyman of 
the Church of England, in a town of moderate size, 
deemed it proper to preach a discourse to his parish- 
ioners on suicide. There had been no case of the 
kind occurring to induce him. Within three weeks 
afterwards three of his parishioners cut their throats.” 

It would be difficult to bring the injustice and 
impolicy of judicial infliction in lunatic cases 
nearer to a demonstration. But it will be asked, 
is every murderer to be discharged from penal 
consequences who can play off a few antics and 
mystify a jury? and we reply, certainly not. The 
question itself involves but an argument from 
abuse to use. What, (we may say with like 
reason,) is every man to be let off who can trump 
up an alibi? It is the business of the law func- 
tionaries to look to this, and by obtaining and 





sifting the best evidence, to come to a sound 





conclusion. Innocent men are not to be han, 
for the encouragement of judicial idleness o 
incapacity. The deception, in truth, is not %0 
easy—nothing, in fact, being more difficult than 
to simulate insanity, so as to deceive those con- 
versant with the peculiarities of disordered minds: 
and for rare exceptions, they must be dealt with 
on their own peculiar grounds. In one word 
the dangers now encountered by society from 
the overt acts of the insane are attributable 
chiefly to the difficulties thrown by public 
opinion in the way of "2a cr measures 
affecting the liberty of the diseased. ~ If cons¢i- 
entious physicians were supported in their 
efforts to restrain the lunatic, instead of being 
viewed with suspicion, fatal accidents would be 
far less frequent. 





















Letters on South America; comprising Travel 
on the Banks of the Parand and Rio de iq 
Plata. By J. P. and W. P. Robertson, 
3 vols. Murray. 

Tue authors of these volumes are already 
known to fame for their Letters on Paraguay 
and their account of Francia’s Reign of Terror, 
They made a promise in the former of these 
works, contingent on its success, of giving a 
continuous history of their twenty-five years’ 
residence in South America; and in fulfilment 
of this promise they have presented to the public 
the work now before us. A residence of five 
and twenty years in the regions which pour 
their waters into the Rio de la Plata—among 
the sequestered communities dwelling on the 
Parand, with majestic and almost interminable 
forests on the one hand, and on the other, plains 
as level as the sea, and almost as boundless, 
extending westwards to the steep flanks of the 
Andes—where Spaniards, still nurturing igno- 
rance, and breathing the pride of the sixteenth 
century, live intermingled with remnants of the 
red race, who cherish the memory of times now 
deeply sunk in the darkness of the past—a long 
residence in such scenes, trodden by such men, 
might, one would think, furnish many an ori- 
ginal observation on the manifold resources of 
nature, or on that strange compound of subtlety 
and simplicity, the human heart. Volumes of 
anecdotes might be related of the rude energy 
and originality of character set in motion by the 
revolution in South America. But our authors do 
not seem to be impelled by the copious nature of 
their theme: indeed, they have hardly kept 
their promise. We find in their Letters on South 
America, an account of little more than a year's 
residence on the Parand, with occasional glances, 
of a subsequent date, at the settlements on that 
river, a sketch of society in Buenos Ayres, and 
a very slight disconnected history of the revolu- 
tion and consequent civil wars of the Argentine 
Republic. They are at some pains, in their 
introductory chapter, to vindicate their volumes 
relating to Paraguay from the charge of exagge- 
ration, and they show that the same statements 
in their work at which doubting critics shook 
their heads, were at once believed and accepted 
on the testimony of others. But the fact is, 
that our authors have not yet arrived at the art 
of making a plain statement; they overload 
every little narrative with details, or rather with 
phrases, so many and so elaborate as to hide 
nature; their portraits are all caricatures: mn 
fact, they aim at what is called fine writing; with 
them wood-fires cast “ reflective scintillations 
on the glassy surface,” &c., and the oppressed 
subjects of Dr. Francia live “ in terrorem.” They 
set less value on their material than on itsmanufac- 
ture; and—sed motos prestat componere fluctus 
—we must allay the rising storm of criticism. 
When our merchants abroad find leisure to de- 
scribe the scenes of their enterprise, we ought 
perhaps rather to consider their lucubrations a 
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much unexpected gain, and to relax in their 
jyour the strictness of our critical tarif. In 
this spirit, then, we shall proceed to glance over 
the contents of the Letters on South America. 

Jn 1815, one of the authors landed at Corrientes, 

on the banks of the Parand4, with a large pro- 

: in merchandise, which, owing to the dis- 

ized state of the country, seemed more 
jkely to be a source of danger than of gain to 
him. Gifts of money and of bottled porter in- 
ared his safety from day to day, but still there 
yas reason to fear that some caprice or drunken 
freak “might give his body to the dogs and his 
roperty to the winds.” He could see no chance 
ofrealizing his commercial hopes, when an un- 
apected ray of light thus broke upon him :— 

“At this critical juncture I chanced to make the 

uaintance of one of the most extraordinary, daring, 
andall but desperate men I ever knew. Sitting one 
erening under the corridor of my house, there came 
up to my very chair, on horseback, a tall, raw-boned, 
ferocious looking man, in Gaucho attire, with two 
avalry pistols stuck in his girdle, a sabre in a rusty 
deel scabbard, pending from a besmeared belt of 
halftanned leather, red whiskers, and mustachios, hair 
ucombed of the same colour, matted with perspira- 
tio, and powdered with dust. His face was not only 
bunt almost to blackness by the sun, but it was 
blistered to the eyes ; while large pieces of shrivelled 
sin stood ready to fall from his parched lips. He 
yore a pair of plain ear-rings, a foraging cap, a tat- 
tered poncho, blue jacket, with tarnished red facings, 
alarge knife in a leathern sheath, a pair of potro 
boots, and rusty iron spurs, with rowels an inch and 
ahalf in diameter. His horse was a noble animal, 
and sweated profusely. His gored sides were panting, 
his nostrils distended ; he champed his enormous bit, 
tossing his head till he foamed at the mouth, and 
besprinkled both his own body and that of his master 
with froth. * * The Hibernian brogue, the mangled 
Spanish, the countenance when closely scanned, the 
carroty locks, and bright grey eyes, all revealed to 
mea son of the Sister Isle, transformed into a more 
fearful looking Gaucho than any native one I had 
ever beheld. When I had a little recovered from 
my surprise, I asked my strange guest who it was I 
had the honour to accost. ‘* Por Dios!’ said he; 
‘don’t you know Peter Campbell ?\—Cam-beli,’ he 
continued, laying a strong accent on the last syllable. 
‘Pedro Cam-bell’ (Paythro he pronounced it), ‘ as 
the Gauchers calls me? Troth, now, an’ don’t ye 
know me, Paythro Cam-béll? An’ ye never heerd 
of that name, then you're the only gentleman in the 
vho’al country as has not.’ ” 

The raw-boned red-haired Irishman, here 
% grotesquely caricatured, soon became the 
chief instrument of our author’s success; and 
we think there is exaggeration as well as unkind- 
ness in the expression applied to him, of “ all 
but desperate man.” That he spoke bad Spanish 
s probable enough, being, as his name discloses, 
not of Milesian, but of Scottish descent; his 

lish, also, may have been incorrect, though 
wecan hardly believe that he uttered the cock- 
neyisms which our authors ascribe to him. 
Notwithstanding the ridicule which might attach 
tohis address, we cannot avoid perceiving, that 
he was not only an enterprising and dauntless 
man, but that he was also perfectly upright and 
honest. Considering the influence which he 
dacquired and maintained with Artigas, the 
chief of the republic, and the important services 
which he rendered to our authors, it can hardly 
be doubted that he had more character than 
could be represented in a rudely humorous 
sketch. Peter Campbell was in early life a 
tanner by trade; but enlisting in the army, he 
served in the expedition against Buenos Ayres, 
uder General Beresford. Having deserted, 
with many more, from the invading force, he 
worked for some time at his trade in Corrientes. 
The revolution, which raised Artigas into power, 
called forth also into action Campbell's slum- 
mhg energies, and the gaunt Hibernian be- 
tame the terror of the Gree, whom he heartily 


contemned. The revolution had despoiled the 
farmers ; had dispersed their herds and flocks ; 
had broken up the waggons, and sweeping away 
security of property, had completely put a stop 
to trade and intercourse throughout the interior. 
Campbell undertook to re-organize society, to 
repair the waggons, to collect produce, and to 
set again in motion the traffic of the estancias, 
or estates; the success of his efforts may be 
learned from what follows :— 

“You may be able to form some idea of what our 
daily operations were, when I say, that during the 
nine months I stayed at Goya, from January to 
October, we shipped off from that port fifty thousand 
ox hides, one hundred thousand horse hides, and 
bales of wool and hair I know not how many. To 
collect all this produce ; to barter here ; to contract 
there; to bring it from everywhere ; to have the 
hides weighed and piled up in the galpones on receiy- 
ing them ; to see that they were cleaned, beaten, put 
in order, examined, classed and sorted on the quay ; 
then to ship them ; to keep the requisite number of 
men constantly together ; and, finally, to attend to 
our tropas of carts, and keep them moving (to say 
nothing of the daily levees held at my cottage), all 
formed an animated scene of activity and bustle.” 

Tame cattle are slaughtered in South America 
by horsemen with the laso. The mode of killing 
wild cattle is thus described by our authors :— 

“ For shelter during the night they invariably took 
to the woods, and the ‘matanza,’ or slaughter of 
them took place there during the summer months, 
and by moonlight. When the night was clear—and 
it was seldom otherwise—a number of men, varying 
according to the quantity of cattle collected, or hides 
wanted, put on a sort of front armour of hide, so as 
to enable them to scramble in among the thorny 
trees without lacerating their bodies. The woods 
consist almost exclusively of mimosas, including 
many varieties of the thorny acacia. When the 
men got in among the trees where the cattle were 
reposing, they crawled on their knees and hands 
among the sleeping tenants of the woods ; and armed 
with sharp knives, they stuck them in the throats, 
left them to bleed to death, and returned in the 
morning to flay them. These men carried, also, a 
kind of hide shield, to defend them in the event of 
an attack from any of the roused bulls, should they 
suddenly turn round upon them. There was a pic- 
turesque barbarity in the operation; but it was com- 
paratively easy work to that of slaughtering the wild 
horses,—the noble and unrestrained, but nevertheless 
doomed tenants of their native forests. At the time 
of our sojourn in Corrientes, these wild horses and 
mares had so overrun the country, that it was not 
uncommon to find particular herds of them of five 
to ten thousand in number.” 

In order to kill wild horses, a corral, or circular 
enclosure, is formed, capable of holding from five 
to ten thousand of them, and opening at its 
bottom, or opposite to the entrance, into another 
and smaller corral. The wild droves are then 
pavers by about fifty expert horsemen into the 

arger enclosure, and are forced from time to 
time, by a feigned attack made on them, to rush 
into the small corral, where, crowded together, 
they are easily dispatched by the bolas of the 
Gauchos. It is said, that often, in the course 
of these hunts, the jaguar (for this, we have 
no doubt, is the animal which our authors gene- 
rally call the tiger), by aroused the clattering 
drove, and trying to flee with it, is trampled to 
death. However animated may be the pursuit 
of horses chased for slaughter, it never calls 
forth the display of equestrian skill and courage 
shown in taking young horses alive; when the 
Gaucho, fixing his eye on a promising colt, se- 
parates it from the drove, runs it down, then 
seizing and prostrating it with the laso, leaps 
from his saddle, and tames, or thinks he tames, 
the fallen animal by blowing into its nostrils. 
Sut to return to the hides, we have in the 
following passage an illustration, of which Adam 
Smith would have gladly availed himself, of the 





















increase of value arising from demand, 


“The dried hide became more valuable than the 
animal itself, for there was to add to the original cost 
all the expense of slaughter, curing the hide, carting, 
&c. For a great proportion of ours in Corrientes 
and Goya, we paid one dollar to ten rials the pesada, 
a weight of thirty-five pounds, equal to about three 
halfpence per pound. Three months afterwards they 
were sold in Buenos Ayres at about five pence half- 
penny per pound ; and perhaps six months after that 
they were sold in Liverpool and London at from nine 
pence to ten pence per pound, to the tanners. Sup- 
posing one hide with another to give twenty 
shillings, it then produced exactly ten times the 
amount which the South American country gentle- 
man received for the whole animal on his estate. No 
doubt many of the ox hides, or calf and horse skins 
thus sold and transported to England, found their 
way back to Corrientes in the shape of boots and 
shoes, when the estanciero discovered, that to be en- 
titled to as much of his own original material, now 
metamorphosed by British manufacture and craft, as 
would cover his legs, he had to give up a score of 
good bullocks ; or that wanting a smaller portion to 
protect his feet, he must make over for it some forty 
or fifty good horses or mares. I have still in my 
possession a contract which I made in Goya, with an 
estanciero, for twenty thousand wild horses, to be 
taken on his estate at the price of a medio each ; that 
is to say, three pence for each live horse or mare. 
The slaughter of them cost three pence a head more; 
the staking and cleaning the hides, once more, three 
pence ; and lastly, a like sum for the carting to 
Goya, making the whole cost one shilling for each 
skin. Of this contract ten thousand animals were 
delivered ; the skins were packed in bales, and sold 
in Buenos Ayres at six rials or three shillings each, 
and they sold ultimately in England for seven or 
eight shillings ; that is, the skins sold for about 2,800 
to 3,000 per cent. on the first cost of the horse from 
which the skin was taken. Such is the accumulative 
value sometimes of the produce which is taken from 
the hands of the grower in one country before it 
gets into the hands of the consumer in another.” 

Here we shall relate an anecdote bordering 
at once on the domains of natural history and 
of trade, and which, though not to be found in 
our authors’ volumes, ought, we conceive, to 
have been there. Horses’ tails have some value 
in commerce; they furnish the long and fine 
hair used in making the bows of violins and 
similar stringed instruments. A large propor- 
tion of the hair thus used is brought from South 
America. Yet it must not be supposed that 
the wild horses of the Pampas have tails 
flowing in silky tresses of twenty-eight inches 
in length (and shorter hairs are useless); on 
the contrary, their tails are torn, and ragged, 
and inextricably matted with clay and filth. 
But within the clotted mass, the inner growth of 
hair forms for itself a small spherical chamber, 
where it lies in regular folds, of greater length 
and much finer texture than belongs to the hair 
which grows exposed, and it has also the advan- 
tage of being colourless. One good horse-tail 
in London is worth as much as a dozen horses 
in the Pampas. 

Besides the valiant Hibernian, Peter Camp- 
bell, our author sketches, in the same broad 
styie, a French adventurer, a Yankee, and a 
Londoner. The Scot he omits, for obvious 
reasons. These overwrought caricatures, how- 
ever, throw no light on South America; we 
prefer the following description as more germane 
to the matter :— 

“There is in the general mass a class of men, of 
whom the habits are so peculiar, that we are tempted 
here to give some account of them. These are the 
Pampa Indians, an erratic but on the whole a peace- 
ful tribe, whose general alliance with the natives of 
Buenos Ayres is not much interrupted. Among 
themselves, they are often implacable; and wandering 
on horseback over the Pampas, in small parties of 
forty or fifty, with their wives and children, they not 
unfrequently couch lances with their enemies. They 
are extremely fond of stealing whatever comes in their 





way in the open plain, and when they can do it with 
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impunity, they attack the huts of the estancieros, take | children he liberated them, and seized upon a corre- 
the most valuable part of the property, and as many | sponding number of the children of the men in whose 
eattle as, compatibly with safety, convenience, and | service he found them. 


The parents of the children 


fact, that a fine Spanish frigate (the Mercuri 
anchored in the La Plata, was left high onda 


; in consequence of that great river bei ; 
speed, they can carry off. They then bivouack under | thus taken away, not knowing what was to be their My g oeing Blown 


hides or mats for a season, and when they think that 


and cast-off cocked hat, of all which he is very proud, 


fate, were of course thrown into a state of great mental 
the affray has been forgotten or overlooked, they | distressand alarm. After keeping the children prison- . 

quietly saddle their horses, come in to Buenos Ayres, | ers for about a week, pow. aon for the mothers. es — or oe 7 Buenos 
and pay a visit to the Director, headed by their | He forcibly pointed out to them the cruelty and in- ms af - i peculiar character. They 
cacique, he wearing a tawdry uniform coat, a sword, | justice of which they had been guilty towards the | °Y discharges of perfumed waters on 
poor Indians, appealing to their own feelings of an- passers-by; ladies on the roofs sho 
especially as they have been made him a present of | guish as the best corroboration of his charge. * Take | Into the streets their liquid s 
by the Director. He then harangues the supreme] back your children,’ concluded Andres, ‘and re- 
chief of the state, receives from him a few dollars for | member in future that Indian mothers have hearts.” 
himself and cavalcade, and hies him back to his As soon as the Indian General entered the 


out by the continued pamperos, or south-west 
winds, 

3 Ayres 
begin With 
Visitors or 
wer down 
alutations; but ag 
the festival comes towards its close, the wate 
strife increases; pumps, syringes, and buckets 


i 1 : ; ; are plied with activity, and torrents (not per- 
bivouack in the purlicus of the city. This offers as} town, he hastened to the house of the principal | fumed) rush in every direction. The poet's 
good a picture of savage life as I ever saw. You! English merchant, “to place himself at the feet | remark— 


might fancy yourself in the Pampas. See assembled 
in a large yard, not unlike the knacker’s, the tattered 


of the Sefiora and Sefioritas.’ 


That he fulfilled For gentle Dulness ever loves a joke, 


and half naked Indians of the Pampas ; two mares his promises to them appears from what follows: | is well exemplified in these effusions. We are 
x ans é as 5 8, oN. * # nt; . 4° Y “nt ° 
which they have just killed for dinner, they are Nothing could exceed the respect, attention, and | told that the officers of a British frigate in the La 


cutting up with more avidity than precision. They 


civility which we received from these men the whole 
Sion aliaink aaitaaiey > teal os Dele ee time we were in Corrientes. The troops never passed 
Sersede seuliea . “seo “> rine om pwman. os us without presenting arms ; and at the performances 

é Ss. > + - g rav. a > 
Cigar, and best of all, the raw spirits, which they before mentioned, we had always seats placed at the 


Plata, once took their fire-engine ashore durin 
the carnival at Buenos Ayres, and directed their 
“hissing water spout” with such effect as quickly 


. : | to wash away all opposition. They cleared all 
never leave till finished. They then wrap themselves nigh Agen page a a a the roofs, in short, those very roofs which had 
in their ponchos, each with his better half, if he have all lind tee deieniieniniiae tt exnemntenl The Seial ate a so fatal to General Whitelock and his 
one, round a blazing fire in winter, and in summer | - . : 1 ae 


under the light of the moon.” 

There is in this paragraph one remarkable 
inaccuracy ; the state of La Plata is not at peace 
with the Indians of the Pampas, but, on the 


house. 


was sent every day to play for an hour before our | . ‘ 
We were not a little amused at their always joke would, in many cases, answer the ends of 
addressing us as paysanitas (countrywomen), or Indias | @ bloody battle. But it is only during the car- 
rubias (fair Indians). ‘Were not,’ they said, ‘the | nival that the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres relax 
ancient Britons Indians before they were conquered 
contrary, has been carrying on for some yearsa| by the Romans? and was not Campbell one of 
war of extermination against them. The popu- | themselves?" 
larity of Rosas, the present ruler of that state,| But though Andres was a general, and the 
among the peasants or Gauchos, is founded on | adopted son of Artigas; although he was a 
his implacable hatred of the Indians. The | humane and honourable man, yet he had a 
estrangement of the Argentine government from coloured skin; he was an Indian by ace, and 
Europeans in general, which attracts so much therefore was not entitled to the civilities of the 
attention at the present moment, arises from thorough-bred Spaniards of Corrientes. ‘h 
the presumption that the latter sympathise with he gave a grand entertainment, he was mortified ; 
the Red Men, and are averse to the policy which | to find that no one came toit; and was informed, | affronted. 


nost. We have no doubt, that a good practical 


to this extent; they are too Spanish and pune- 
tilious to be habitually funny. Our authors, in 
speaking of the case of an attorney general, in 
Buenos Ayres, who was impeached for picking 
his teeth in the presence of the republican 
ministers, relate this whimsical anecdote :— 
“Till lately, if a respectable person was walking 
through the streets of Buenos Ayres, and saw that 


When | another passed him without a salutation, or the taking 


off of his hat, he considered himself to be mortally 
This excess of courtesy and urbanity has 


counsels their extirpation. Our authors, having | on inquiry, that the Correntinos did not care to | been almost entirely suppressed, by the commerce 


resided on the banks of the Parand, in the neigh- | see Indian dances. 
bourhood of peaceable tribes of the Guarani the power to retort. 


But it seems that he had | 2"d intercourse of foreigners: but in 1810, it existed, 


and there are still some lingering symptoms of it ob- 


, ¥ } oTs sunk , ~ } 
race, probably paid little attention to the preda-| “ Andresito had hitherto submitted to a great many — Grestings . FGauch unknow - a 
tory movements of the Araucanian tribes, dwell- | Overt acts of contempt from the town, and had really | }" ~ ong | aiced ssndiacie thee Gn — ‘i 
ing farther southwards. Yet he tells the story shown more forbearance than could have been ex- | tng one who thus neglects him by passing him 


of a poor Spanish girl, surprised near Cordova, 


pected from him ; but now being completely roused, without saying good morning, but to begin by picking 


: 8 utenardinasy way re Re. : a quarrel with him and to end by stabbing him. 
on the borders of Peru, by the Indians, and he took an extraordinary way of punishing hisenemies. 


dragged into captivity. She was fortunate in 


*So they do not choose to come and see the Indians Thus it was not only held to be improper in Buenos 


pg a, Ag a oe 2 dance,’ said he,— well, let us try.’ So the following Ayres to pick one’s teeth, but, on the contrary, to be 
catching the eye of Peter Campbell, when he 


visited the Indian huts, who forthwith restored 
her to liberty. In like manner, Rosas has re- 
captured some hundreds of Spanish women, 


whom the Indians had carried off from the | were made to pluck up the grass and weeds, leve 


morning (a very hot day) the drums beat to arms, | * ~ yes offence, saa ose. meee 4 the —— 
and every man of respectability of the place, excepting | @¢ Mselence of the 2 iterney-genere epee oo 
Don Isidoro Martinez, old Duran, and my father, was Government. In every country, things are eubets 
marshalled into the plaza (or square), and there they | !"t° being and importance, from received ideas = 
‘] adopted customs. In 1830, Sefior Anchorena, minister 


. . : . ‘an . » Gove y se } 9 5 } r 

Pampas; but he has used his victories with a | and clean it from one corner to the other. They were of the Government, sent to prison a French enginee 

; . F . , wed : Se %. named Ponce, for not having taken off his hat to him 

harshness (the Indian prisoners being degraded kept at work the whole day, under the blaze of a ins Che alvcet. with an celles that he dioull nat be 

to the lowest kind of servitude) which promises scorching sun ; and really, however sorry one might Seated altesh wntiinn Gens teis ts tn tee 
to perpetuate the animosity already existing feel for the unfortunate labourers, there was something . tag ae 6 


between the two races. 


laughable in the Indian’s whim. I suppose the square 


Ponce acceded to this, bowing profoundly, as he was 


. A is distinguis ficer of justice ; 
Daihen luti vs of La Plat was never before, nor has ever been since, in such ordered to do, to this distinguished officer of j , 
g the revolutionary wars of La Plata, 


a body of Indian troops in the pay of the state, 
and led by one Andres, an Indian, though the 
adopted son of Artigas, took up their abode in 


cially the ladies, were of course not a little 
y 


authors’ narrative, it is stated :— 


great hardships from want of clothing and food. 
They had frequently been compelled to boil pieces 
of dried hides and live upon them, not being able to 
procure even horse-flesh ; and their clothing was 
truly miserable, many having only chiripds (or kilts), 


off at different times by the Correntinos, and treated 





perfect order. 


Those who give attention to 
omens and strange coincidences, will remember 
with pleasure, that the first brilliant success 
attending the arms of the young republic, pro- 
ceeded from the cordial union of Brown and 
and tues who had any fisther chething being stil a the one an English seaman, the other an 
quite in tatters. Some were armed with muskets, oe : 
some with spears, and others with bows and arrows ;| “4S St. Martin, who crossed the An des, liber- 
while bringing up the rear, and armed with the latter ated Chili, and obtained a decisive victory over 
weapons of a small size, came about two hundred | the royalists of Peru. . ACHIt 
little Indian boys.’ It appeared they had been carried | ments his grateful country rewarded him with a 
ension of 120/. a year! 
as slaves, Wherever Andres found any of these| incidents of that period, may be mentioned the 


The great hero of South America, 


For these grand achieve- 


Among the singular 


While the men were thus employed, after which the Frenchman was liberated.” 

their wives and daughters were taken off to the bar- Experienced as the world now is in the arts of 
racks, and made to dance ali day with the Indians,— | cruelty and torment, there is something novel 
a much more unpardonable affront than the manual 
Corrientes. The European residents, and espe- | labour imposed on the males.” 

Our authors’ anecdotes of the revolutionary 
alarmed at the thought of being in the power of| period in La Plata, are, for the most part, defi- 
such a garrison. Nevertheless, the Indians con-| cient in the vivacity which usually marks the 
ducted themselves like men of honour. In our} fruits of personal experience. 
effect of the revolution was to bring forward the 
“There was really much merit due to the Indians | Creoles, who had hitherto formed an inferior 
for their good conduct ; for they had been suffering | class in society. 


in what follows :— 

“The darkest scene of the tragedy remains to he 
shown. The father of the Carreras fell ill from grief 
and anxiety on seeing his two sons arrested and taken 
to Mendoza. While labouring under his mental and 
bodily afflictions, and confined to bed, the Buenos 
Ayres Government, witha refinement of cruelty which 
is perhaps without a parallel, allowed its officers to 
send to the old man an account of the expences incur- 
red in executing his two sons, demanding payment of 
the same. He looked at the account ; then thrust 
it under his pillow ; refused all further consolation, 
and died two or three days afterwards.” 

As a counterpart to this, we must give @ 
sample of Peter (alias Don or Admiral Pedro) 
Campbell’s cruelty. 

“ Campbell, as you know, was much feared by the 
people, a look from him being quite enough to fill 
them with terror. On one occasion a poor fellow 
vas brought before him for having committed some 
offence, which appeared to excite Campbell’s anget 
to the highest pitch, He told the culprit he deserved 
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ip Joe his head, and, suiting the action to the word, 
. drew out his sharp knife, seized the man by his 
fine Jong platted queue, and severed it from his head, 
ding him thereupon to be off. The poor 
had quite expected to have his head taken off, 
and was not a little rejoiced to make his escape, minus 
Deter Campbell bore an inveterate hatred, it 
ars, tolong queues, and whenever he caught 
yans, who wore these appendages, he 
nade it a rule to clip their superfluous locks, or, 
in Hibernian phrase, to decapitate their tails. 
This circumstance throws some light, we think, 
on the valiant tanner’s early history: he be- 
longed, we suspect, to the body styled Croppies, 
and thence conceived that profound dislike of 
the ascendancy-pigtail, which subsequently ex- 
tended to queues of even the most liberal and 
cosmopolitan shape and character. 








Report of the Commissioners on the Employ- 
ments of Children, §c. ; with Appendices, §c. 
CONDITION OF THE WOMEN AND THE FEMALE 
CHILDREN. 

We have not yet exhausted the subjects of pain- 
ful interest afforded by this remarkable Report. 
We might fill many pages with curious extracts, 
illustrative of facts and morals, and with the 
ulations to which they must give rise in 
every thinking mind—but, for the present, we 
shall confine ourselves to one particular part of 
theevidence, that which relates to the condition 
of the women and the female children. In 
doing so, we shall spare the feelings of our 
readers as much as possible—omitting, necessa- 
rily, the more revolting details. We shall not 
be accused, we think, of attaching undue im- 
portance to this part of the evidence. The 
press has lately teemed with works of which the 
condition, the destiny of women is in some form 
or other the subject,—‘ Woman’s Mission,’— 
‘The Women of England,’—‘ The Wives of Eng- 
land,’—‘ The Daughters of England,’—‘ Woman 
and her Master,’-—‘ Woman, her Rights and 
Duties,’ &c. &c. It is the popular theme of 
the day. Open one of these books—or indeed 
open any book whatever, of morals, physics, 
travels, hens othe tell us, one and all, that 
the chief distinction between savage and civi- 
lized life, between Heathendom and Christen- 
dom, lies in the condition and treatment of the 
women; that, by the position of the women in 
the scale of society, we estimate the degree of 
civilization of that society; that, on her power 
to exercise her faculties and duties aright, de- 
pends the moral culture of the rising generation 
—in other words, the progress of the species. 
They assume, as a principle, that in every class 
of Christian society there is what is called 
domestic life, and that this domestic life supposes 
as its primary element—the presence, the cares, 
the devotion of woman. Her sphere is home, 
her vocation the maternal (not meaning thereby 
the literal bringing forth of children, but the 
nourishing, cherishing, and teaching of the 
young). In all the relations between the sexes, 
she is the refiner and the comforter of man ; it 
ishers to keep alive all those purer, gentler, and 
more genial sympathies, those refinements in 
morals, in sentiment, in manners, without which 
we men, in this rough, working-day world, 
would degenerate (do degenerate, for the case is 
not hypothetical) into mere brutes. Such is 
the beautiful theory of the woman’s existence, 
preached to her by moralists, sung to her by 
poets! Let man, the bread-winner, go abroad 
—let woman stay ai home ; let her not be seen 
m the haunts of rude labour any more than in 
ose of vicious pleasure—for is she not the 
mother ?—highest, holiest, dearest title to the 
respect and the tenderness of her ‘protector, 
man!” We really beg pardon of our readers 


for repeating these truisms—we merely quote 
them here, to show that, while they are admitted, 
promulgated, taught as indisputable, the real 
state of things is utterly at variance with them. 
Our social system abounds with strarngr ~ontra- 
dictions in _. morals, government, religion. 
But the greatest, the most absurd, the most cruel 
of all is the anomalous condition of the women 
in this Christian land of ours. We call it ano- 
malous because it inculcates one thing as the 
rule of right, and decrees another as the rule of 
necessity. ‘‘ Woman’s mission,” of which peo- 
ple can talk so well and write so prettily, is 
irreconcileable with woman’s position, of which 
no one dares to think, much less to speak. A 
high authority, Sir James Mackintosh, says,— 
“If you would educate, begin with the women,” 
—that is, “begin with the mothers and first 
educators of men,”—a piece of advice which our 
legislators and political economists seem to have 
set aside wholly—even while laying down the 
principle that where women are ignorant, 
wretched, demoralized, and perverted from their 
true vocation, there society is poisoned in its 
very sources. 

Dr. Grainger, in his Report, certifies,— 

“That the education of the girls is even more 
neglected than that of the boys; that the vast ma- 
jority of females are utterly ignorant ; that it is im- 
possible to overstate the evils which result from this 
deplorable ignorance. The medical practitioners of 
Birmingham forcibly point out the misery which 
ensues from the neglected condition of the women— 
improvidence, absence of all comfort, abandonment 
of children, alienation of all affection in families, and 
drunkenness on the part of the husband.” 

A witness thus deposes :— 

“ My own experience tells me, that the instruction 
of the females in the work of the house, in teaching 
them to produce cheerfulness and comfort at the 
fireside, would prevent 4 great amount of misery and 
crime. As a working man, within my own observa- 
tion, female education is disgracefully neglected. J 
attach more importance to it than anything else.” 

This is the evidence of a mechanic. Only a 
few days ago, an intelligent man of this class 
gave a similar statement to the writer. ‘“ Ten 
years ago,” said he, “there were no such girls 
as you see now in my native town—at least very 
few ; now they are in hundreds—girls who have 
no idea of anything in the world, but working 
for just as much money as will buy a gown to 
their back—girls without an idea of duty to God 
or man, without the sense of fear or shame.” 

From among such as these the men, debased 
as themselves, take to them wives; for there 
has existed in the lower, that is, the labouring 
classes, a necessity for marrying, such as the 
Malthusians have not dreamed of in their phi- 
losophy. “Jim!” said a nobleman, in our 
hearing, to a labourer who was ditching in his 
ground, a poor, pale, half-idiotic looking object, 
“T hear you have got married since I was down 
last : what could possibly put such a thing into 
your head, you fool? are you not ashamed? 
what can you expect but that you and your 
children will become a burthen to the parish?” 
“Tfyou please, my Lord,” replied Jim, twirling 
a ragged hat on his thumb, “I was, as one may 
say, etten up with varmint, and—I married a 
wife to keep me clean!” The plea was as un- 
suspected as unanswerable ; it seems then, that 
among the agricultural labourers a man still 
marries in the hope that his wife will “keep 
him clean;” can he do so in the manufacturing 
and mining districts, where the female children 
are employed in guiding bobbins, making nails, 
“ hurrying” coal-trucks from morning to night? 
where the young girls are described as hardened 
and demoralized into something worse than the 
worst men? “constantly associating with de- 
praved adults, they fall into all their ways; 


care for nobody.”’ Another witness testifies that 
—“the women of some of the manufacturing districts 
are becoming similar to the female followers of an 
army. Wearing the garb of women, but actuated by 
the worst passions of men, in every riot or outbreak, 
the women are the leaders and exciters of the young 
mento violence. The language they indulge in is of the 
most horrid description; in short, while they are 
demoralized themselves they demoralize all that 
comes within their reach. It had been said that 
Englishmen would never exhibit one-hundredth part 
of the ferocity displayed by the French in 1780 and 
during the reign of terror, even if a similar crisis 
should occur, but it was difficult to say what the 
contagion of such examples and language would 
effect.” 

These future mothers of our labourers and 
Operatives are described as wretched, diseased, 
debased, haggard, enfeebled creatures, whose 
offspring must, of necessity, be physically dege- 
nerate, who are not only incapable of perform- 
ing the duties of a mother, but cannot be trusted 
with the lives of their own offspring; we gave, 
in a late number (ante, p. 229), that part of the 
evidence relating to the maltreatment of female 
infants, of the thousands set to work for twelve 
hours a day, for masters or for their parents, be- 
ginning their life of toil as early as three and 
four years old; the great majority before the 
are nine; of the numbers dosed to death with 
laudanum and treacle, “to keep them quiet,” 
the excuse being, “that the mother is obliged to 
adopt this plan, because she has no time to 
attend to the child.” Is she, therefore, a born 
monster? she must live: to live she must work, 
and make her children work as soon as they can 
use their little hands. We may shudder, and 
talk of the necessity of taking away the children 
to educate them, but by what right will you take 
the food out of the mother’s mouth, procurable 
by no other means than through her own and 
her children’s perpetual toil? what alternative 
do you leave her besides this course of unnatural 
cruelty and absolute starvation? These are ques- 
tions to be asked and answered, or our merciful 
reforms are like to be only new forms of injus- 
tice and oppression. In extremity of want, 
“the pitiful mother hath sodden her own child.” 
Go preach humanity to hunger! “ Amid such 
abject wretchedness,” says the Commissioner, 
“there is little hope of amending things ;” and 
the only hope held out is a distant one—the better 
education of the women :— 

“The first and most prominent suggestion is the 
better education of the females in the arts of domes- 
tic economy. To the extreme ignorance of domestic 
management on the part of the wives of the me- 
chanics, is much of their misery and want of comfort 
to be traced. Numerous instances have occurred to 
us of the confirmed drunkard, who attributes his 
habits of dissipation to a wretched home.” 

The Commissioners, in the fifth section of their 
Report, thus sum up their view of the case :— 

“The girls are prevented by their early removal 
from home, and from the day schools, to be employed 
in labour, from learning needlework, and from ac- 
quiring those habits of cleanliness, neatness, and 
order, without which they cannot, when they grow 
up to womanhood, and have the charge of families of 
their own, economize their husbands’ earnings, or 
give their homes any degree of comfort, and this 
general want of the qualifications of a housewife in 
the women of this class, is stated by clergymen, 
teachers, medical men, employers, and other wit- 
nesses, to be one great and universally prevailing cause 
of distress and crime among the working classes.” 

This is the cause, but where is the remedy ? if 
to exist—to procure a pittance of food and 
hardly decent clothing, a young woman must 
toil incessantly at some handicraft from_ five 

ears old and upwards, where and how is she to 
hon needlework, cookery, economy, cleanliness 
—and all the arts of home? ‘These things are 
not taught in the “Sunday Schools,” nor in 





drink, swear, fight, smoke, whistle, sing, and 





the Dame Schools—and if they were, she has 
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no time to learn them, nor opportunity to apply 
them, being learned: she must toil in woman- 
hood as in childhood—always toil, toil ;—unre- 
mitting, heart-sickening, soul and body-wearing 
toil! Where is the use of instituting a — of 
education if you continue a state of things in 
which that education is useless ?—which renders 
it impossible for the woman to practise what the 
child has learned? in which incessant labour is 
the sole condition of existence? The women of 
these classes have ‘‘no home ;”—can we wonder 
that they have ‘no morals” ? 

Let us go a step higher, to the class imme- 
diately above them. Attorneys and apothe- 
caries, tradesmen and shopkeepers, bankers’ 
clerks, &c. : in this class more than two-thirds of 
the women are now obliged to earn their own 
bread. This is an obligation which the advance 
of civilization, no less than the pressure of the 
times, has forced upon them—an obligation of 
which womankind, in the long run, will not 
have reason to complain; meanwhile it is not of 
her just share of hardship in hard times, that 
the woman complains at present; but she may 
wellthinkit a peculiar pl or acruel mockery, 
that while such an obligation is laid upon her, 
and the necessity, and the severity of the labour 
increases every day, her capabilities are limited 
by laws, or custom strong as law, or prejudice 
stronger than either, to one or two departments, 
while, in every other, the door is shut against 
her. She is educated for one destiny, and an- 
other is inevitably before her. Her education in- 
structs her to love and adorn her home (‘the 
woman’s proper sphere ! !”’)—cultivates her affec- 
tions, refines her sensibilities, gives her no higher 
aim but to please man, her protector—and slows 
her no other ambition than to become a good 
wife and mother. Thus prepared, or rather un- 
prepared, her destiny sends her forth into the 
world, to toil and endure as though she had 
nerves of iron; she must learn to protect herself, 
or she is more likely to be the victim and prey 
of her “ protector, man,” than his helpmate and 
companion. She cannot soothe his toils—for 
like oo she must toil: to live she must work— 
but by working can she live? 

It ought to be no question whether those who 
are able and willing to work can live by their 
work, but here it is a question. In_ these 
middle classes, the opportunities afforded to 
men to gain a living are, compared with those 
of the women, as ten to one; yet the men 
tell us that the competition is so great, they 
find it difficult to maintain themselves, and to 
maintain a wife and children next to impossible. 
The increasing number of unmarried men—with 
their reading clubs, mechanics’ institutes—we 
will say nothing of taverns, theatres, and other 

laces of social resort—argues, of course, an 
increasing number of unmarried females, who 
not only have no opportunities of mutual im- 
provement and social recreation, but if they be 
“‘respectable”’ women cannot even walk through 
the streets without being subjected to the insults 
of men also called and esteemed “respectable ;” 
who are destined never to be either wives or 
mothers, though they have heard, from their 
infancy, that such, by the appointment of God, 
is their vocation in this world, and no other. 
Such may be their vocation, but such is not 
their destiny : no—they must go forth, to labour ; 
to encounter on every side strange iron pre- 
judices, adverse institutions, formed and framed 
in a social state quite different from that 
which exists at present—a state, in which the 
— of the woman was altogether different 
rom what it is now. One of the greatest moral 
writers of the day has thus strikingly put the 
case. ‘A woman, from the uneducated classes, 
can get a subsistence by washing and cooking, 
by milking cows and going to service; in some 





parts of the kingdom by working in a cotton mill, 
&c. But for an educated woman, a woman with 
the powers which God gave her, religiously 
improved, with a reason which lays life open 
before her, an understanding which surveys 
science as its appropriate task and a con- 
science which would make every species of 
responsibility safe—for such a woman there is 
in all England no chance of subsistence but by 
teaching—that almost ineffectual teaching whic 

can never countervail the education of circum- 
stances, and for which not one in a thousand is 
fit, —or by being the feminine gender of the tailor 
and the hatter.” “There are departments of 
art and literature from which it is impossible to 
shut women out. These are not, however, to be 
regarded as resources for bread. Besides, the 
number who succeed in art and literature being 
necessarily extremely small, it seems pretty cer- 
tain that no great achievements in the domains 
of art and imagination can be looked for from 
either men or women who labour there to supply 
their lower wants, or for any other reason than 
the pure love of their work. While they 
toil in any one of the arts of expression, if 
they are not engrossed by some lohier mean- 
ing, the highest which they will end with 
expressing will be the need of bread.” This 
is most true; but needlework and teaching the 
young, “the feminine gender of the tutor and 
the tailor,’ seem the natural employments of 
woman, and in harmony with all her instincts ; 
moreover, she is willing to do or be anything 
which shall procure her a decent subsistence, 
and save her from becoming a burthen to those 
already overburthened: so driven by stern neces- 
sity from the home for which she was educated, 
she goes forth to struggle with the harsh desti- 
nies for which she was not educated. What 
shall she be? A-governess? that is always the 
first thought; it is the only genteel profession 
open to her; accordingly the competition is here 
so enormous, that the chances against her are a 
hundred to one, even supposing her qualified. 
We shall not here enter into the statistics of 
governesses; it makes no part of the evidence 
before us; we shall merely observe, that in these 
educating days we do not pay governesses better 
nor estimate them more highly, but we require 
more of them: many a young woman who could, 
a few years ago, have obtained a situation as a 
teacher, cannot do so now. She has one other 
resource, she can be a dress-maker. In the first 
notice of this Report (Athen. No. 801), we gave 
a part of the evidence on the condition of the mil- 
liners: we will merely refer our readers back to 
a picture of hopeless suffering and quiet misery, 
derangement of health, loss of sight, and gradual 
extinction of the powers of youth and life; we 
refer our readers to the extracts already given 
from Mr. Grainger’s report; and we shall merely 
add, that in this class the competition is so great, 
as to leave a poor young woman but little chance 
of earning her bread. As long as milliners can 
have girls to work eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, or sit up ‘three nights in the week 
through the season,” they can do without more 
hands: no room for her here !—no, though she 
should be ready for 12s. or 15s. a week to wear 
her eyes out, and work her fingers to the bone. 
What shall she do? She can write a good hand 
and keep accounts; she might be a clerk or 
cashier, or an assistant in a mercantile house; 
but who would employ her? Who would coun- 
tenance such an innovation on all our English 
ideas of feminine propriety ?—and such it must 
be, as long as the woman is the licensed prey of 
the man, unprotected by opinion or by custom. 
We have heard that many women are employed 
in writing and engrossing for attorneys, but it is 
scarcely an acknowledged means of subsistence; 
they are employed secretly, and merely because 


they are paid much less than men. The youn, 
woman, tenderly brought up, who is disco 

by the difficulties, and, we will add, by the insults 
and the dangers to which her position ex 
her, may shrink back into her poor home, if she 
have one ;—if it be a kind home, to feel acuteh 
her own helplessness; if it be an unkind home 
to be taunted with cruel words, till no longs, 
able to endure bitter dependence, she goes forth 
into the streets, or shrinks into a lonely garret to 
make shirts for 6d. a piece, “ finding her own 
thread.” 

Is the picture exaggerated? Some may think 
so; but those who know the real state of thi 
know that it is so far from being overstated, 
that it rather falls short of the truth. This is 
what we mean when we speak of the anomalous 
condition of woman—a contradiction in itself 
and disgraceful in the present advanced state 
of social opinion on every other subject. Every 
one admits the truth, every one acknowl 
the hardship, but it remains unremedied, and 
“no man layeth it to heart.” 

In giving the evidence relating to the horrible 
condition of the girls employed in dress-making 
and needlework, we were led to inveigh against 
the luxury of dress; yet, on second thoughts, 
we do not see that a reform in gowns and ca 
would necessarily cure, or even ameliorate the 
evil: if our fine ladies were suddenly to be 
seized with a fit of economy and “ late remorse,” 
the immediate result would be, that hundreds 
of these poor girls, who now derive a wretched 
existence from their luxury, would then have 
no existence at all, or one still more wretched— 
more degraded—adding infamy to misery. 
Are we prepared for this? Have we any other 
alternative to offer them ? 

Epvucation is the panacea offered for these 
crying evils; and truly, if we could swallow it 
at once, as we do a bit of bread, it might do 
some good; but it will be ten years, at least, 
before the best system of education can be made 
available—twenty before it can be seen in its 
effects. Meantime, it is publicly avowed in 
the council of our legislators, “ that a generation 
is growing up around us more miserable, more 
debased than any previous generation for the 
last 300 years.” Such a state of things will 
task public wisdom and private benevolence to 
the utmost. We have done what lay with us 
to awaken the feeling and startle the conscience 
of those in power, hoping earnestly that the 
keen and painful sense of national sin and 
shame, roused by the publication of this body of 
evidence, may lead to some good result ;—and 
returning once more to the especial purpose of 
this article, we would ask one question of those 
best able to solve it: we would ask, what isthe 
-reason that in legislating in behalf of women 
(as in the recent case of the Custody of Infants 
Bill), or in originating any measures, private or 
public, of which woman is the object, such 
strange, such insurmountable obstacles occur, 
as seem to daunt the most generous and zealous 
of their public advocates, and defeat all the 
aims of private benevolence, however well and 
wisely considered? It seems to argue something 
rotten at the very foundation of our social insti- 
tutions, that on is so invariably the case. 

e importance of the education of the 
women, the dreadful evils which spring out of 
their neglected and perverted state, are acknow- 
ledged; but in framing a national system of 
education, how will they meet the contradictions 
which arise out of the social position of the 
woman ? a state of opinion, a licence of custom, 
which makes a home and a protection necessary 
to her, and a state of things which throws her 
into the midst of the world, to struggle and toil 
for her daily bread? We hear everywhere © 
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iasters: are there any Normal Schools for the 
training of school-mistresses ? We hear of none. 
Are they less necessary? It appears by the 
whole tenour of this o cial evidence, that they 
gre more so; but “they are fraught with diffi- 
culties and dangers,"’—no one ventures to state 
openly of what particular nature, or even give 
them a definite shape to their own fancy, but 
every one shrinks from them. 

Then, again, there are institutions for the 
reform and education of juvenile delinquents 
and outcasts—boys of course; but when the 
same attempt was made in behalf of poor 
wretched little girls, it failed. After struggling 
a few years with difficulties, such as no zeal 
could surmount, it was given up. It was gravely 
said, that when a boy of twelve or fourteen had 
been exposed to bad influences, the case was far 
from hopeless ; but that a girl “early depraved, 
was depraved for ever.” e deny this: it is a 
matter of opinion only, of which there is no 

roof,—for which there is no necessity in nature. 
I is the opinion which makes the necessity, and 
we look upon it as the most cruel, the most be- 
sotted among the prejudices, through which 
these poor little forlorn creatures (many of whom 
have been injured without any conscience or 
will on their own part) are suffered to rot and 
perish, body and soul. 

It is not long since the Government opened 
a Female School of Design at Somerset House. 
In a state of things such as we have touched 
upon, it seemed no mighty effort that the ad- 
vantages, already given to about 200 boys, 
should be extended to a few girls ;—that a poor 
young woman should be enabled to obtain, at a 
small cost, the f atc of using a pencil, drawing 
omaments, and inventing patterns, thus adding 
one more to their limited means of subsistence, 


and one particularly calculated for the quick 
fancy, the elegant taste, the neat ready hand of 


awoman. We happen to know that when the 
idea of this drawing school for women was first 
mentioned, it was met with cool derision, as a 
thing out of the question. It had to encounter 
such difficulties, sneers, petty objections, jealous 
interference, that it required some months of 

rseverance, on the part of one or two good- 
earted and resolute men, to bring it to cc. 
and all this on the excuse of morals forsooth! 
One would have thought that half London was 
to be demoralized, because a class of twenty or 
thirty girls were taught to use a pencil, under 
the same roof with a class of boys, though the 
two schools are separated from each other by 
three stories! The reader, perhaps, pauses and 
doubts, and finds it difficult to be serious. 
We, who write, feel that such things have their 
serious, and even their tragic aspect. If there 
be no just cause for these fears and scruples, it 
is all ridiculous enough; but if there be just 
Cause, it ls monstrous, 
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On the Poetics of Aristotle, and his Relation to 
Modern Dramatists—[ Ueber die Poetik des Aristo- 
teles}, by Frederic von Raumer.—A short essay, in 
Which the Berlin Professor, disclaiming any preten- 
ion to criticize the philosophy of Aristotle in general, 
attempts to effect something like a reconciliation of 
the opposite modern views respecting the merit and 
purpose of some particular canons laid down in the 
Poetics. The work he believes to be a genuine pro- 
duction of Aristotle’s, and not, as some have asserted, 
a anonymous compilation from a work not his ; or, 
ag others have conjectured, a summary gathered by 
some disciple from his oral communications, But 
we doubt whether it is not a mere fragment of what 
the philosopher wrote or intended to write on the 
subject, The chief points noticed (for no regular 
commentary is undertaken) are the Aristotelian 
meaning of Imitation asa sole object of art, especially 
inthe Drama; and the celebrated definition of Tragedy, 





—of which aseries of versions are given, collected from 
the Latin, English, German, French, and Spanish. In 
these and the subsequent aphorisms, the essayist dis- 
cusses the grammatical sense of the passage, as well 
as its philosophical meaning, with the general result 
(for it is impossible to report his conclusions in detail), 
that these canons of Aristotle have been too partially 
interpreted, and that his dicta on points of detail do 
not necessarily imply his rejection of larger views of 
Poetry as a whole. The tragic canon, after all, is 
left in some suspense as to its real meaning. The 
other subjects discussed are on Pleasure as the object 
of Tragic presentation (1401)); on the relation of 
Ethics to Art; on the Unities, which are shown to 
have been prescribed in the narrow sense of French 
criticism ; on the strife between Fate and Free-will as 
the essential element of Tragedy, and on the poetical 
treatment of historical persons and subjects. The 
attempt throughout is to enforce a more liberal in- 
terpretation, and to show that the dogmas of the 
Greek teacher have been too narrowly understood. 
Von Raumer even ventures to combat the opinion 
that the Aristotelian code really condemns what is 
now known as the romantic school of Tragedy, and 
discusses the probable judgments of the philosopher 
himself upon Calderon, Shakspeare, Goethe, and 
Schiller, giving reasons to show that his system would 
have led him to embrace much, if not all, that is 
peculiar and excellent in these authors. Finally, 
Von Raumer believes that Aristotle’stheory (founded, 
he admits, on the specimens of dramatic composition 
extant at the time) will serve for modern tragedy far 
more completely than for comedy ; and this because 
of the superiority, as Von Raumer thinks, of the 
latter over the Greek. In support of this view, he 
discusses, in an appendix, the Plautian Comedies (as 
copies of Grecian works), and finds, that in skilful 
construction, in probable unity of place and action, 
in moral decorum, and in genuine power of provoking 
laughter, the Latin imitator is not to be compared 
with Calderon, Moliére, and Shakspeare. These 
views are maintained with much ingenuity and many 
reasons which we cannot discuss. The essay, alto- 
gether, will be interesting to the more learned of 
the critical class, for whom it is chiefly fitted. 

The Conciliator of Manasseh Ben Israel, by E. H. 
Lindo, 2 vols\—The object of this work, written by 
one of the most eminent Rabbis of modern Judaism, 
is to explain and reconcile the apparent inconsisten- 
cies in various parts of the Old Testament. It isa 
valuable collection of Rabbinical opinions, intermin- 
gled with many original observations, and deserves 
the attention of Biblical students. 

Sir Michael Paulet, by Miss Ellen Pickering, 
3 vols.—This fiction escaped us on its first issue ; 
but a good word never comes too late; and, 
perhaps, ours may be as serviceable when com- 
mending ‘Sir Michael Paulet’ to all Easter parties 
in country houses, as it would have been had we 
pointed him out as an eligible Christmas guest. Here 
is a bond fide romance: not such a one as clever Mrs. 
Gore, in her preface to ‘ Abednego, the Money-lender,’ 
announces herself to have composed out of May Fair 
follies and Old Jewry miracles—but an old-fashioned 
tale of love, rivalry, mystery, doom, and retribution, 
laid in the year 1745, though with but a distant allu- 
sion to the Rebellion, and wrought up with a power 
which assures us that Miss Pickering’s hand has not 
become wearied by its ceaseless occupation. Sir 
Michael Paulet is a hero of the Childe Harold 
school—less gloomy in mien, it is true, than Byron’s 
Laras and Corsairs, but as inscrutable in his purposes, 
as tempestuous in his passions, and as unscrupulous 
in his actions, as the wildest of his predecessors, Capt. 
Greville, the lover, and Frances Evelyn, the heroine 
of the story, whose path Sir Michael crosses with 
peremptory lawlessness, are less strongly marked—fit 
rather to figure in such a Watteau-like group as 
gracefully opens the drama, than to move to and fro in 
its scenes of passion. But the strength of the novel 
lies with Nella, Greville’s cousin, whom Nature has 
denied beauty, but recompensed with a double mea- 
sure of affection, generosity, high-heartedness—all, in 
short, that makes woman “the ministering angel.” 
The first idea of this character might, perhaps, be 
found in the Eugenia of Miss Burney’s ‘Camilla’ 
—but the developement is Miss Pickering’s own : 
and creditable to her as an artist. Marina, the 
Mexican, and the scenes in which she takes part, are 





more common-place and melodramatic; but the 
book, we have said, is a romance: and, whatever be 
the extravagancies it possesses, is one calculated to 
excite a strong interest. 

War and Peace, by William Jay.—This essay has 
been extensively circulated in America, and has been 
republished here by the Peace Society. It is a cas- 
tigation of the war-party in the United States; but 
the only part of it which possesses much interest in 
England, is the author's argument to prove that free 
trade is the true bond of unity between nations. His 
reasoning on this head is conclusive as far as it goes ; 
but the argument is imperfectly developed, and the 
author's illustrations are not always appropriate to 
the reasoning. 

The Shipwreck of the Dryade, in Letters to a Sister. 
—This little narrative may pair off with the well 
known story of the burning of the Kent East India- 
man. In both catastrophes, the gentle but high- 
toned fortitude of our countrywomen is calculated 
to arouse our national pride. Here, one of them 
narrates the perils and sufferings of shipwreck, as 
unaffectedly as she bore them heroically. 

Love Letters of Mrs. Piozxi.—These letters are 
offered, as proof that Mrs. Piozzi, at eighty years of 
age, was in love with Conway, the handsome actor, 
who appeafed at Covent Garden some twenty years 
since, and that she hoped to be loved in return. We 
have not come exactly to this conclusion; though 
certainly, if we lay aside all consideration of the rela- 
tive ages of the parties, the letters may fairly enough 
be called *‘ Love Letters.” We doubt, however, whe- 
ther Mrs. Piozzi was ever in love—she had not heart 
enough—she was a weak, vain, foolish woman, who 
loved excitement; a far cleverer actor than Mr. 
Conway ; and in the scene before us, she played her 
part to admiration. 

Comic Nursery Tales.—The Sleeping Beauty. 
Between Mr. M‘Clise and Mr. Tennyson, the charmed 
princess of this fairest of faéry legends is in great 
luck, Here she hath not been quite so well treated. 
The illustrations are grim, rather than humorous, 
and dry where a touch of grace and poetry would so 
charmingly have relieved the grotesque. In the 
verse, too (to adopt its own spirit), oddity sometimes 
runs into slipshoddity. But the artist and the poet, 
referred to in the opening of our paragraph, have 
probably made us fastidious as regards ‘ The Sleeping 
Beauty.’ 

Floral Fancies, and Morals from Flowers: with 
Seventy Illustrations by the Author.—Pretty, fan- 
tastic fables—some of them, however, far-fetched— 
in which the curiosities of Botany are employed to 
serve the cause of good morals. Some of the illus- 
trations, too, are whimsical; but in all the idea is 
better than the execution. 

Views of the Statics of the Human Chest, §c., by J. 
Jeffries.—This is a volume of considerable originality, 
displaying sundry novel physiological conclusions, 
which more or less affect the practice of medicine. 
It is therefore addressed exclusively to the scientific 
and professional public. The author is popularly 
known as the inventor of the Respirator ; and a very 
false estimate of the publication will be formed, by 
those who, confounding together the ideas of adver- 
tisement and quackery, shall measure the book by 
their dissatisfaction with the instrument. We may 
add, that the author has advantageously introduced 
considerations of climate among the ordinary sources 
of physiological inquiry, in the discussion of his sub- 
ject. 

Hymns for the Christian Church and Home. Col- 
lected and edited by James Martineau.—Though 
this volume displays refined taste and diligent research, 
we can neither receive it nor recommend it with un- 
qualified approbation. What was said in the last 
number of the Atheneum for 1842, concerning Mr. 
Ogden’s musical publication (issued in connexion 
with the present volume), will apply to the selection 
before us. Not only has Mr. Martineau smoothed 
away from many of the hymns their doctrinal pecu- 
liarities, but he has modified not a few of the metres, 
to the injury of the compositions thus transmogrified ; 
and not even the eloquence of his apologetic preface 
can reconcile us to a proceeding so entirely at vari- 
ance with our notions of what is suitable and becom- 
ing in art and poetry. 

Sabbath Evening Readings, by the Rey. D. Kelly. 
—A volume of trite common-places, 
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The Highland Note Book ; or, Sketches and Anec- 
dotes, by R. Carruthers—A collection of articles 
originally published in the Inverness Courier. We 
have a kindness for all such miscellanies, as preserv- 
ing fragments of local information with regard to 
antiquities, anecdotes, social peculiarities, and the 
like, which escape the notice of more ambitious his- 
torians. The present volume, too, is more than 
usually interesting, as giving us glimpses into Mac- 
beth’s country, the mountain and moorland fast- 
nesses, in which the Young Chevalier’s rebellion 
was closed, and the district swept by the Morayshire 
floods, made classical ground by the delightful nar- 
rative of Sir Thomas Lauder. 

Knight’s Cabinet Shakspere, Vol. 11.—This is a 
remarkably neat and pretty edition, and will be ac- 
ceptable to many as a “‘ pocket-book ;” and to many 
more who cannot afford the library editions, for it is 
to be completed in ten volumes at 2s. 6d. each, and 
is neatly bound in cloth with gay gilt edges. 

Elements of Language, by G. Payne, L.L.D.— 
This book may be safely recommended to students, 
as a useful introduction to the principles of general 
grammar. 

Elements of Universal History, by 11. White, B.A. 
—This work has been compiled with care and skill; 
and is a useful addition to the list of school-books, 

Parliamentary Companion for 1843, by C. R. Dodd, 
Esq.—Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion for 1843. 
—Both useful works, the merits of which are well 
known. 

A Love Gift—The Gift Book.—Stolen, instead of 
Gift, should have figured in the title-pages, for 
beyond the Prefaces we do not see that the editors 
have contributed a single line. . We rank with those 
persons alluded to in the latter work, who think this 
field has been already sufficiently cultivated. 

Methodus Medendi ; or the Description and Treat- 
ment of the Principal Diseases incident to the Human 
Frame, by H. M‘Cormac, M.D.—This English work 
with a Latin title, is a text-book for the use of stu- 
dents. Ofthe author’s design, we shall leave him to 


speak for himself :—‘ As regards the present work, 
irrespective of the author’s experience, a considerable 
amount of new and interesting matter from our own, 
as well as from foreign writers, will be found embo- 


died; The pathology of many diseases has been 
simplified, and the diagnosis, it is hoped, further 
elucidated.” 

Treatise on Enlarged Tonsil and Elongated Uvula, 
by J. Yearsley.—The views entertained by this gen- 
tleman on the subjects of the present essay, are suf- 
ficiently known to the public, to render explanation 
on our part unnecessary. How far the author does or 
does not lie under the influence of the nothing-like- 
leather fallacy, we are not called on to decide. 

A Practical Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption, 
§c., by Francis Cook, M.D.—The practical result of 
this treatise is a censure of the prevailing treatment 
of consumption by low diet and depletion, and a re- 
commendation of directly invigorating means. 
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Minora, new edit. crown 8vo. 6s. bd.—Murray’s Handbook 
for Travellers in Central Italy, with Map, 12mo. 15s. cl.— 
Knight’s Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy, folio, 40 plates, 
bl, 6s. hf-bd. morocco.—The Definition of the Faith and 
Canons of Discipline, by the Rev. W. A. Hammond, 8vo. 
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John Campbell, D.D., fe. 8vo. 2s. Gd. cl—Ainsworth’s An- 
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Progressive Drawing-Book, oblong, 7s. 6d. bds.—Crank’s 
System of Arithmetic, 12mo. 4s. cl.—The Value of Annuities 
and Reversionary Payments, by D. Jones, 2 vols. 8vo., Li- 
brary of Useful Knowledge, 21s. cl_—Ruff’s Guide to the 
Turf for 1843, 18mo, 2s. Gd. cl. swd.—A Memoir of the late 
Albert Blest, by the Rev. M. C. Motherwell, A.B., fe. 8vo. 
5s. cl.—Hargrave, or Adventures of a Man of Fashion, by 
Mrs. Trollope, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Sketches and 
Extracts, by La Vicomtesse de St. Jean, 8vo. 21s. bds.— 
Raymond, a Tale of Truth, post 8vo. 8s. c_—The Electro- 
Physiology of Man, by J. Doddridge Humphreys, Esq., 
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broidery-Frame Manual, 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Mogg's Picture 
of London and Guide to its Sights, 6th edit. with Maps, 
18mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Grimshawe’s Restoration of the Jews, 
12mo. 2s. cl.—Oswald’s Etymological Dictionary, 18mo. 
5s. 6d. bds.—Lusitania Ilustrata, Notices of the Literature 
of Portugal, Part I., by John Adamson, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
swd.—Biographical Sketch of the late John Trotter Brock- 
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(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—In 2 handsome large 8vo. volumes, 
embellished with a fine Portrait, and 29 other Engravings, 
The LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR THOMAS GRESHAM, 
Knight, Founder of the Royal Exchange ; including Notices 
of many of his Contemporaries. By JOHN WILLIAM 
BURGON, Esq. Now offered, for a limited time, at the 
very reduced price of 15s., elegantly bound in cloth, and 
recently published at 12. 10s. Memoirs of so eminent an 
individual should possess attractions alike to the Student 
in History, the Antiquary, and the Merchant; while it is 
but reasonable to expect that the name of Sir Thomas 
Gresham is sufficiently well known in this great metropolis, 
to make its citizens anxious to possess further knowledge 
of his character and personal history; more particularly 
when it is produced in such an elegant style, and at a price, 
as is almost incredible even in these days of cheap litera- 
ture. London: Effingham Wilson, 18, Bishopsgate-street- 
Within, until the Royal Exchange is rebuilt. *,* Please 
to order the edition published by Effingham Wilson, at 15s. 








ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Sir R. Westmacott’s Lectures on Sculpture. 
LECTURE III. 

Tue Professor resumed his subject at the period 
of the establishment of the school of Phidias, in the 
fifth century B.c. 

The battles of Salamis and Marathon having, he 
observed, secured to the Athenians their liberty, and 
placed at their disposal immense wealth, the temples, 
which had been destroyed in the Persian invasion, 
were rebuilt, and gratitude to Minerva, their tutelary 
divinity, suggested the erection of an edifice to her 
honour, which in the beauty and costliness of the 
materials, as well as in every refinement which the 
advanced state of the Fine Arts could supply, should 
surpass any that had before existed in Greece. With 
this feeling the Parthenon was built, and was enriched 
with the most perfect specimens of sculpture—illus- 
trating the Panathenaic festival which had been in- 
stituted in honour of the goddess, and other subjects, 
mythological or historical, appropriate to such an 
edifice, and calculated to render it, at the same time, 
a worthy monument of the gratitude and piety of the 
Athenians, and of the political rank to which their 
valour and talents had raised their country. 

To unbounded magnificence, and the spirit of 
sublimity which animated Pericles, were happily 
united a refined taste and equal judgment. Phidias, 
to whom was confided the accomplishment of this 
vast design, employed Callicrates and Ictinus as the 
architects: Alcamenes, Agoracritus, Colotes, and other 
artists of equal eminence, were associated with himself 
in its external decorations: while the statue of the 
goddess for the interior of the temple was reserved to 
be the work of his own hands. In contemplating 
what has been spared to us of these extraordinary 
examples there is an irresistible admission of their 
excellence. Of no other works has superiority been 
assented to with the same degree of unanimity; and 
certainly of all the known productions in Art, the 
sculptures of the Parthenon approach nearest to per- 
fection. On examining these marbles, we are at a 
loss to decide whether the beauty and variety in the 
arrangement of the several parts, the choice of form, 
or the skill exhibited in the execution, most demand 
our admiration. The great care bestowed upon the 
latter, namely, the execution, strikes us with more 
astonishment when it is remembered that, in many 
instances, more especially in the eagles of the pedi- 
ment, the greater part of the work must, from the 
position of the sculpture, have been totally out of 
sight; and those portions which could Le fully viewed, 
were, at the nearest point of view, not less than 120 
feet from the spectator. We learn, from the authority 
of several writers, that a custom prevailed of exposing 
works to public view before they were placed in the 





situations they were destined to Occupy ; and the 
ambition the artist would naturally feel to excel, 

be adduced as a sufficient motive for the extreme 
finish throughout of these statues. But, we ma 
reasonably infer, that a much higher feelings th, 
sanctity of the edifice, and the glory of being asso. 
ciated with a work proposed to surpass all others in 
magnificence, and to be raised in honour, not on] 
of the divinity presiding over Athens, but, at the same 
time, the immediate protectress of the Arts themselye, 
—would prevail over every other minor motive to cali 
forth the highest energies of the artist. The form of 
this temple was hypzthral, or in part open to the sky. 
It was about 200 feet in length, 100 in breadth, and 53 
feet in height to the base line of the tympanum, and 
72 feet tothe apex. The height from the ground to 
the metopes and Panathenaic frieze was about 46 feet, 
The latter received its light chiefly by reflection, and 
from between the columns of the peristyle. The en. 
trance was at the east end, a custom, it a 
observed in all Athenian temples, in contradistinction 
to the Dorian Greeks, who entered at the west, and 
addressed the Deity with their faces towards the east 
as is generally practised, at this time, in Christian 
communities. 

The sculpture which decorated the eastern pedi- 
ment represented the birth of Minerva; that of the 
western, the contest of Neptune with Minerva for the 
guardianship of Attica; while the goddess herself, in 
all the gorgeous display of chryselephantine sculpture, 
was placed at the western extremity of the interior; 
she was dressed in a tunic which reached to the feet, 
and over it were thrown the chlamidion and the 
peplos. 

In reviewing the sculpture belonging to these pe. 
diments we can consider them abstractedly only, and 
as works of Art; the heads in all but one statue being 
either lost, or too much mutilated to allow of any ob 
servations or reasoning on individual character. The 
eastern pediment supplies this exception in the re- 
cumbent figure reclining on a rock, covered witha 
lion’s skin. Whether it represents Theseus, or ac- 
cording to a later hypothesis, Cephalus, or whether 
the Idean Hercules be personified in this statue, the 
distinctive character which would apply to either of 
these heroes, is fully developed. Beauty, breadth, and 
strength, are united, conveying to the mind the powers 
of a god, without the distinctive quality which stamps 
him, in the ideal treatment of parts, his equal. The 
Professor observed, that there perhaps was no statue 
in existence which more fully exemplified the re 
marks he had made in a former lecture upon the 
adaptation of peculiar forms and treatment to the 
representation of subjects of a certain class or cha. 
racter, than that in the Elgin collection which has 
hitherto been called the Theseus. 

In considering the draped groups,—the one sup- 
posed to represent Ceres and her daughter Proser. 
pine, the other two of the Fates, (the third Fate 
being presumed to be intended in a fragment of a 
seated figure removed from the same pediment)— 
we can reason upon them only in reference to their 
harmony as compositions, or to their consent of form 
with action or position. 

Referring to the Fates more particularly, it will be 
observed that as civilization advanced, taste became 
more refined; the elegantly minded Greeks aban- 
doned the monstrous forms which early fable had 
associated with destructive or offensive moral qua- 
lities, and personified even the Gorgons and Harpies 
under pleasing forms; characterizing their properties 
by their actions and by appropriate attributes. — 

These groups are so nicely balanced, that it 
difficult to make any distinction as to their compara- 
tive merits ; it is in certain qualities only, that they 
differ: in their conception they are evidently the 
emanation of the same master mind. ; 

The draperies of the Ceres and Proserpine are 
generally of a broader style than those of the group 
of the Fates, assimilating more with the treatment of 
the statue which has been called Iris, in the same 
pediment; both these works appear to be from 
the hand of the same artist. 

The peculiar grace in the repose of the recumbent 
figure in the group of the Fates, the arrangement 
the limbs, and the breadth and grandeur of its style, 
claim particular regard. She is represented in 
the majesty of nature, and in the meridian of beauty; 
but a beauty of a lofty character, which, while # 
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calls forth our admiration, seems also to command 


ct. 
oy is no example, in the whole range of Gre- 


: that displays more unequivocally the know- 
dno. ty eo ancient artists of the con- 
jon of the human figure, or shows more de- 
cidedly their judgment in the choice of position for 
the developement of its physical elements, and, at 
the same time, their great skill in execution,—in 
which quality it surpasses all contemporary and 
later productions,—than the statue presumed to per- 
gonify the Ilyssus. In the contemplation of this 
york, Art is forgotten in the truth of the imitation. 
No statue in the antique offers stronger motives for 
reflection. Let those who doubt the research of the 
ancient artists into the organization and economy of 
the human frame, and who would reduce their practice 
toa superficial imitation of form, attentively regard 
the Ilyssus, and their doubts will be dispelled. In 
this statue the most consummate practical skill is 
made subservient to the influence of mind. With 
to the sentiment or motive of this statue, 
the Professor declared his opinion to be in accordance 
with that of the celebrated antiquary Visconti, who 
led the way in developing the subjects of these 
marbles. The Genius of so favoured a stream as the 
Jiyssus, said to have been the resort of the Muses, 
must naturally have been considered as no indifferent 
tor in a contest for the patronage of a country 
through which its waters flowed. The body of the figure 
ishalf raised, and is slightly leaning forward, expressing 
his participation in the general surprise at the miracle 
effected by Minerva, who has just caused the olive 
tree to spring from the ground. ‘The weight is sup- 
by the left arm; the right arm is extended, 
and most probably, as the broken portions would 
seem to indicate, rested upon or fell over the knee. 
The head, as is evident from the position of the 
mastoid and the line of the trapezius muscles, was 
directed towards the centre of the composition. 

The Ilyssus presents a simple personification, the 
subject having no particular or palpable quality by 
which it could be symbolized. There is neither 
the elevation of Nature, as in the athlete, nor the 
absorption of the minor details, as in the hero, but 
simply the expression of the artist's individual feeling. 
In this statue Nature alone furnished the type; the 
sculptor’s care was to ennoble it, and supply by senti- 
ment the absence of attribute. 

The difference or variety of treatment of subjects 
of a particular class, that discriminating quality 
which, it has already been observed, is found to per- 
vade all works of the Greeks, is seen especially in 
the Ilyssus. He is represented in the vigour of 
manhood. The loss of the head is indeed to be 
lamented, but it requires no great exercise of fancy 
to determine the intentions of the sculptor. The 
influence of mind over matter was never more power- 
fully illustrated than in the contracted forms of the 
muscles of the diaphragm, marking the effect of the 
drawing in of the breath ; while the general meaning 
or intention of the figure is fully indicated by the 
position of the skeleton, so to speak, and the tension 
and rigidity of the rectus and sartorius muscles of 
the right thigh ; affording abundant proof that the 
artist was well aware that expression is not confined 
solely to the head, but that the emotions of mind 
are manifested throughout the whole muscular 
frame, 

We have several specimens of basso relievo of the 
archaic age, executed on the same principle as the 
Panathenaic frieze, but few have reached us of pre- 
cisely the character of the metopes of the Parthenon. 
That compositions had been similarly applied to 
buildings is evident, in the examples afforded us by 
the discoveries made by Messrs. Angell and Harris, 
of ancient sculptures, at Selinunte, in Sicily, the 
date of which may, with great probability, be fixed 
as early as 650 years B.c. The Professor then offered 
‘ome observations upon the metopes of the Par- 

enon ; first, in reference to their subjects, secondly, 
to their character, as applied to the building, and 
lastly, to their art. 

Ancient Art, he remarked, revolved around a 
living national poetry, and the mythology of the 
reeks afforded abundant resources for plastic cre- 
ation, and no subject could be more agreeable to, 
f more popular with, the Athenians, than the ex- 
Ploits of Theseus, under whom they had acquired 





their highest reputation. The metopes which have 
been removed from Athens, and which now exist in 
the British Museum, refer to the quarrel which arose 
between the Centaurs and the Lapithe at the mar- 
riage of Pirithoiis. 

The mixture, or combination, of the human figure 
with that of the horse was, as we learn distinctly 
from the description in Pausanias of the chest of 
Cypselus, embodied as early as 660 years B.c. It 
was not, however, until the age of Phidias, that this 
monstrous application or configuration was conveyed 
under agreeable and beautiful forms ; the early ages, 
as we find, having added to the human figure merely 
the hind quarters of the horse. 

It is necessary, in order to reason upon the cha- 
racter and relief of these marbles, to consider the site, 
or position rather, of the temple of which they formed 
the decoration. It has been supposed, not only with 
respect to the Parthenon, but all great temples in 
Greece, confined within areas, that processions were 
so arranged as to approach them at the angles; con- 
sequently, that a view was commanded at the same 
time, both of the flank and end of the building. 
This being the case, the necessity of considering the 
just balance of relief, fitted to the points of view, was 
obvious; and it appears, that any other relief than 
that adopted in these sculptures, would have been 
less suitable for the purpose. Objects in lower relief 
would have been obscured by the projection of the 
triglyphs; and a higher style of relief would have 
broken the connexion of the triglyphs with the 
metopes, 

From the inequality of the metopes, both in their 
composition and treatment, we might reasonably be 
led to doubt whether they were the emanations of the 
same mind. It is obvious they were not the produc- 
tions of the same hand. In some will be found the 
highest qualities of the period to which they belong; in 
others may be traced the hard and severe style of the 
earlier schools; whilst others do not conform, either 
in sentiment, disposition, or style, with either. This 
may be accounted for. Phidias was an example of 
extraordinary genius, in advance, it may be said, of 
his own time; and although he retained the prin- 
ciples established at A®gina, and of preceding ages, 
he must be considered the founder, rather than the 
disciple, of a school. It is highly probable, also, 
that in the execution of the very extensive works on 
which he was employed, he would be compelled to 
call in the assistance of many artists with whom 
early habits and social associations would interfere to 
prevent their immediate adoption of his enlarged 
principles, 

Several of the metopes offer, not only an agree- 
able variety in their compositions, but forcible ex- 
amples of those abstract principles of representation, 
whether of human or brute character of form, which 
the Greeks sought for in nature, as immediately 
applicable to the distinguishing qualities they desired 
toembody. Thus, in the allegorical image of the 
Centaur, we find in the human portion not merely a 
different race of men from the Lapithe, but we see 
expressed the character of a people; and this, not 
only in the brutal and ferocious aspect of the Thes- 
salian, but in the quality and treatment of the gene- 
ral forms: in the round and healthy fulness of the 
body, in the knotty deltoid, and in the marked con- 

nexions of the bones, approaching, in a degree, the 
character of the Faun, and indicative of hardy and 
savage habits of life. ‘The square and compact divi- 
sions of their bodies and limbs, the truth, beauty, and 
education of form, and the variety of the attitudes 
of the Lapithe and the Athenians are finely opposed 
to the less elevated treatment of the Centaurs. The 
animal portion, from which the human body springs, 
is of the same unsubdued character, and its accord- 
ance with the human parts is finely exemplified in 
several of these relievi, but particularly in the vic- 
torious single Centaur, with the skin over his left 
arm. It is not the high conditioned, clean limbed 
Arab, which is seen in the Panathenaic frieze, but 
the strong-knitted, sinewy, and powerful muscle of an 
animal unused to restraint. 

The greater part of these metopes may be con- 
sidered perfect examples, as regards style; and they 
are equally remarkable for their execution, which is 
of that high quality which fully justifies us in attri- 
buting them to the hand of the greatest sculptor of 
the extraordinary period of Art to which they belong. 





CHARACTERS IN ‘ CYMBELINE.’—IL. 
PosrnHumus AND LacaIMo. 


Tay who are disposed to regard the dramatist as 
making Posthumus guilty of foolish credulity, in 
allowing himself to be convinced of his wife's infi- 
delity by the evidence which Iachimo adduces, should 
attend to the sequel of that confession, from the 
mouth of Iachimo himself, of which, in our pre- 
ceding paper, we have cited the former part. Still 
addressing Cymbeline, he says: — 

Away to Britain 

Post I in this design. Well may you, sir, 

Remember me at court, where I was taught 

Of your chaste daughter the wide difference 

*Twixt amorous and villanous. Being thus quenched 

Of hope, not longing, mine Italian brain 

Gan in your duller Britain operate 

Most vilely; for my vantage, excellent, &c. 

The sentence— 
Mine Italian brain 

"Gan in your duller Britain operate, 
shows us clearly the spirit in which the dramatist 
conceived the relation here subsisting between the 
deceiver and the deceived. He treats it as one illus- 
tration of the grand contrast presumed to exist be- 
tween the open simplicity of the British character 
and the guile of the Italian. It is no defect of 
judgment in Posthumus, but the superabundance of 
craft in Iachimo, that is made to work this false con- 
viction in the husband’s mind. What says Iachimo 
himself on this point ? 

My practice so prevailed, 

That I returned with simular proof enough 

To make the noble Leonatus mad, 

By wounding his belief in her renown 

With tokens thus, and thus; averring notes 

Of chamber-hanging, pictures, this her bracelet 

(O, cunning, how I got it !), nay, some marks 

Of secret on her person, that he could not 

But think her bond of chastity quite cracked, 

I having ta‘en the forfeit. 

So, in the chamber scene itself, he had anticipated 
the irresistibleness of these evidences. Taking off 
the bracelet, he says— 

"Tis mine ; and this will witness outwardly, 

As strongly as the conscience does within, 

To the madding of her lord. On her left breast 

A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 

1’ the bottom of a cowslip: here’s a voucher 

Stronger than ever law could make: this secret 

Will force him think I have picked the lock, and ta’en 

The treasure of her honour. 

The same prevalent idea, as to the superiority of 
Italian cunning, appears in Imogen’s exclamation to 
Pisanio, on their way to Milford-haven :— 

My husband's hand! 

That drug-damned Italy hath out-cra/lied him, 

And he’s at some hard point! 
as also in Pisanio’s words to her:— 

It cannot be, 

But that my master is abused : 

Some villain, ay, and singular in his art, 

Hath done you both this cursed injury. 

To show that, in fact, Iachimo has been elaborately 
delineated by the poet as a villain most “ singular in 
his art,” becomes requisite, in order to place the cha- 
racter and conduct of Posthumus in a light perfectly 
just and true. 

In the banquet scene, indeed, wherein they first 
become acquainted, only one side of the Italian's 
character is brought out—the easy and familiar 
assurance of the libertine man of the world, sceptical 
as to all merit in men, and incredulous regarding 
feminine virtue. It is in his opening scene with 
Imogen that the powers of insinuation and deceit 
possessed by this * noble gentleman of Rome™ begin 
to unfold themselves. Certain it is, that his very 
first glance at the princess whose virtue he has under- 
taken to assail, gives him an impression such as he 
has never before received from woman ; and herein 
we find one of the master-strokes by which the poct 
exalts the ideal perfection of his heroine :— 

All of her that is out of door, most rich! 

If she be furnished with a mind so rare, 

She is alone the Arabian bird, and I 

Have lost the wager. 

Already, indeed, his spirit quails before “the sun- 

clad power of chastity”; and he feels that the enter- 

prise he has engaged in calls for all, and more than 

all, the resources of that artful and tasteful eloquence 

wherewith the poet has so exquisitely endowed him. 
Boldness, be my friend! 

Arm me, audacity, from head to foot! 

Or, like the Parthian, I shall flying fight ; 

Rather, directly fly. 
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Yet, be it remembered, he has the advantage of that 
strongest of all possible recommendations to the good- 
will and the confidence of Imogen, that he bears to 
her the first letters she receives from her banished 
lord, and in them is commended to her by his own 
hand as “one of the noblest note, to whose kind- 
nesses I am most infinitely tied. Reflect upon him 
accordingly, as you value your truest Leonatus.” 
Well may she tell him, then,— 

You are as welcome, worthy sir, as I 

Have words to bid you; and shall find it so, 

In all that I can do. 

How exquisite a masterpiece of insidious oratory 
do we find in his ensuing addresses! The engaging 
her curiosity and attention by the acting of abstracted 
astonishment—“ What! are men mad?” &c.; then, 
the giving her to understand that he is occupied with 
a comparison between herself and some absent lady— 

It cannot be i’ the eye; for apes and monkeys, 

*Twixt two such shes, &c. 
then the vague insinuation— 

The cloyed will, 

That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, &c. 
until Imogen’s question, — 

Continues well my lord? His health, beseech you? 
informs him that he has succeeded in rousing in her 
breast obscure apprehension concerning her husband. 
Then we see the dexterity with which he touches 
this tender string, her anxiety for her husband's 
health and cheerfulness, till he makes his account of 
her lord’s mirthful humour so naturally introduce 
the sentence wherein he attributes to him exactly 
one of his own voluptuary sentiments: — 

0! can my sides hold, to think that man—who knows 

By history, report, or his own proo/, 

What woman is, yea, what she cannot choose 

But must be,—will his free hours languish for 

Assured bondage ! 

Then comes his “ pity” for them both ;—next, his 
more direct insinuation of her husband’s infidelity— 
Had I this cheek 

To bathe my lips upon 

should I (damned then !) 


Slaver with lips as common as the stairs 
That mount the Capitol 


That all the plagues of hell should at one time 

Encounter such revolt! 

To which she makes the beautifully characteristic 
answer — 
My lord, I fear, 

Has forgot Britain. 

Up to this point the insinuator is successful, his 
suggestions appearing only in the guise of involuntary 
and undesigning exclamations. But in the very next 
sentence he begins to get out of his depth, and awaken 
her suspicions of him, by assailing her with direct 
flattery ; and beautiful it is to watch the light, as to 
his true character, bursting more and more upon her 
mind. When he says— 

Not I, 

Inclined to this intelligence, pronounce 

The beggary of his change; but ’tis your graces 

That, from my mutest conscience to my tongue, 

Charms this report out,— 
she answers, “ Let me hear no more.” But it is only 
in order that she should hear more, that he has told 
her so much already. He proceeds, according to her 
own expression, “to expound his beastly mind” to 
her, and so stands revealed in his true colours. When 
he first says “ Be revenged,” he staggers the belief of 
her husband's inconstancy, into which he had be- 
trayed her. 

If this be true, 


(As I have such a heart, that both mine ears 

Must not in haste abuse,)—if it be true, 

How should I be revenged ? 
And when he arrives at the full disclosure of his 
object,— 

I dedicate myself to your sweet pleasure, &c. 
how glorious is the flashing of the whole truth on her 
pure heart and her unclouded intellect :— 

Away! I do condemn mine ears, that have 

So long attended thee. If thou wert honourable, 

Thou would’st have told this tale for virtue, not 

For such an end thou seek’st, as base as strange. 

Thou wrong’st a gentleman, who is as far 

From thy report as thou from honour; and 

Solicit’st here a lady, that disdains 

Thee and the devil alike! 

Our “ false Italian,” however, though repulsed and 
defeated, is not a whit disconcerted. His scheme of 
seduction, indeed, is extinguished ; but in his “ Italian 
brain” he has another scheme in reserve, The half of 





his estate to save—the diamond to win—his reputation 
for gallantry to sustain—and a perilous duel to avoid: 
these are powerful incentives to a man with little 
conscience. He, therefore, loses no time in making 
his peace with the lady ; and with what admirable 
tact and self-possession does he apply the most deli- 
cate flattery to her admiration and affection for her 
husband :— 
O happy Leonatus! I may say, 

The credit that thy lady hath of thee 

Deserves thy trust; and thy most perfect goodness 

Her assured credit. Blessed, live youlong! 

A lady to the worthiest sir that ever 

Country called his! and you his mistress, only 

For the most worthiest fit! Give me your pardon. 

I have spoke this, to know if your affiance 

Were deeply rooted; and shall make your lord 

That which he is, new o’er; and he is one 

The truest mannered, such a holy witch, 

That he enchants societies unto bim: 

Half all men’s hearts are his. 

Imo. You make amends. 

Tach. He sits ’mongst men like a descended god: 

He hath a kind of honour sets him off, 

More than a mortal seeming. Be not angry, 

Most mighty princess, that I have adventured 

To try your taking of a false report; which hath 

Honoured with confirmation your great judgment 

In the election of a sir so rare, 

Which you know cannot err. The love I bear him 

Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you, 

Unlike all others, chaffless. Pray, your pardon. 

Imo. All's well, sir. Take my power i’the court for yours. 
Then, harping on the same string, the interest that 
her lord has in the matter, follows his request, to 
have his trunk of pretended valuables taken under 
her protection; and her voluntary undertaking to 
keep it in her chamber. 

That same bedchamber scene is surely one of the 
things most exquisitely conceived amongst all the 
exquisite conceptions of the Shakespearian drama. 
The involuntary homage rendered by sacrilegious 
villany to the very purity which it is plotting to 
slander, is imagined, not only in the highest poetical, 
but in the most powerful dramatic spirit. Iachimo’s 
exclamation— 

Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here ! 
embodies the essence of the scene. 

How admirably, too, both in this scene, and in the 
following one with Posthumus and Philario, are we 
shown the intimate combination, in this character, of 
the elegant voluptuary with the crafty deceiver; 
from which association results that self-possessed and 
insinuating eloquence with which this personage is 
so peculiarly gifted, and which we find exerted with 
art no less consummate in deluding the husband than 
it has been in attempting the seduction of the wife. 
Let us note the artful gradation by which he proceeds 
to lead the Briton to this false conviction. First of 
all, the letters which he delivers to Posthumus 
prove, that notwithstanding the speediness of his re- 
turn, he has really visited the British court and the 
princess, Then comes his tastefully critical account 
of the decorations of her chamber—the tapestry—the 
chimney-piece—the ceiling—the andirons—becom- 
ing more and more close and particular, until Posthu- 
mus, after telling him at first— 

And this you might have heard of here, by me, 

Or by some other, 
is led on to the admission— 

Let it be granted, you have seen all this, &c.; 
and is so prepared by the belief that Iachimo, at all 
events, has actually had an opportunity of leisurely 
surveying the interior of his wife’s bedchamber, to 
receive the full effect of his discovery of the bracelet. 

Let us mark the subtlety of art with which this 
discovery is managed. lIachimo gives Posthumus 
at first, not the full view of it, but only a hasty and 
imperfect glimpse,— 

I beg but leave to air this jewel. See! 

And now ’tis up again: it must be married 

To that your diamond; I'll keep them. 
The agitating effect of that glimpse upon the feelings 
of the husband can only be estimated by calling to 
mind, as he must instantly have done, the moment 
when he had last beheld the jewel in question, in 
that exquisite parting scene which had passed between 
himself and Imogen :— 

Post. Should we be taking leave 

As long a term as yet we have to live, 
The lothness to depart would grow. Adieu! 

Imo. Nay, stay a little: 

Were you but riding forth to air yourself, 

Such parting were too petty. Look here, love, 
This diamond was my mother’s: take it, heart; 
But keep it till you woo another wife, 

When Imogen is dead. 





Post. How! how! another! 
You gentle gods, give me but this I have, 
And sear up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death! Remain thou here, 


(Putting on ‘ 
While sense can keep iton! And sweetent, fainee 
As I my poor self did exchange for you, : 
To your so infinite loss; so in our trifles 
I still win of you. For my sake wear this; 
It isa manacle of love; I'll place it 
Upon this fairest prisoner. 


[Putting the bracelet on 
Imo. O, the gods! - wher ore, 


When shall we see again? 

What then must be the agonizing tumult of emotion 
stirred in the exiled husband’s breast by the momen- 
tary suspense into which this gesture of Iachimg’s 
throws him, as to the identity of the bracelet which 
he sees in his possession! For the moment his 
weet tot is absorbed in ascertaining that identity ; 
ove !— 

Once more let me behold it !—Is it that 

Which I left with her? 
It is this absorption of his attention, skilfully de. 
signed by his deceiver, and his stunning astonishment 
on the complete discovery of the fact, that leave his 
mind utterly unguarded, to receive quite passively 
Iachimo’s artfully natural account of the acquisition, 

Sir (I thank her), that 

She stripped it from her arm ; I see her yet: 

Her pretty action did outsell her gift, 

And yet enriched it, too: she gave it me, and said 

She prized it once. 
And now the impostor has so far beguiled his victim 
as to make him absolutely see “the pretty action” 
delivering up the consecrated jewel, and feel as if he 
had no resource but to suppose she had intended it 
to be conveyed to himself :— 

May be she plucked it off 
To send it me. 

And now that he has once admitted the idea of her 
having given it with her own hand, he is fast in the 
clutch of the fiend. Iachimo clenches his conviction 
by the simple rejoinder— 

She writes so to you, doth she? 
thus turning the very heralds of her love into the 
most damning testimonials of her falsehood ; so that 
in most logical consequence does Posthumus exclaim, 

O, no, no, no; "tis true! Here, take this too; 

[giving the ring. 

It is a basilisk unto mine eye, 

Kills me to look on’t! 
His bias is now taken ; he listens but faintly to his 
friend Philario’s suggestion, that the bracelet may 
have been lost or stolen; and abandons it entirely 
on Iachimo’s exclaiming, “ By Jupiter! I had it from 
her arm,” — 

Hark you, he swears ; by Jupiter he swears, &e. 
Indeed, it should here be borne in mind, that this 
form of obtestation, in the age and country wherein 
this scene is laid, was a very different matter from 
swearing “by Jove” now-a-days: the oath by the 
father of the gods had a real and awful solemnity: 
and it is worthy of remark, that the dramatist, with 
subtle propriety, has made even the unscrupulous 
Iachimo employ it only this once, and in support of an 
assertion which, though not substantially, is literally 
true, “I had it from her arm.” When Posthumus 
has hurried on to his conclusion, and given him the 
ring,— 

There, take thy hire; and all the fiends of hell 

Divide themselves between you !— 
his Italian deceiver, like a perfect master of his art, 
seeing his dupe’s imagination thoroughly on fire, 
thinks it worth his while to “ make assurance doubly 
sure” by casting a little more fuel on the flame: de- 
scribing to him the “ mole, right proud of that most 
delicate lodging,” and still asking, “ Will you hear 
more 2” until the unhappy husband is maddened into 
exclaiming,— 

I will kill thee, if thou dost deny 

Thou hast made me cuckold ! 
It is worth observing, too, regarding the question as 
to the reasonableness of Posthumus’s conviction, 
that his own Italian friend Philario acquiesces in it 
at last, by saying to Iachimo “ you have won.” 

Once arrived at this point, all the rage, despalt, 
and desire of revenge, that we find bursting from the 
lips of the miserable husband, are intelligible enough. 
And here we must observe how seriously the acting 
play is mutilated by the entire omission of that 
soliloquy of Posthumus which immediately follows 
Shakespeare’s dramatic purpose in it is evident am 
essential—to lay clearly open to us that stormy des 
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Jation, those volcanic heavings of a noble heart, our 
full conception of which can alone make us tolerate 
the purpose of sanguinary vengeance which is to be 
formed and pursued by his hero. That Elysian 

rospect of life which had opened to his view through 
the rich and roseate light of a noble and a happy love, 
is, by one dread thunderburst, darkened and devas- 
tated. By the force of contrast, the hell that now 
surrounds him calls up in more maddening brightness 
the smiling image of the heaven he has lost. Yet 
even here, from the very gulf of torture, the drama- 
tist, in all his matchless and exquisite might, has 
drawn forth a tribute, the proudest and most deli- 
cate, to that purity and dignity of the very volup- 
tuousness of virtuous love, which give the crowning 
charm to the interest of this delightful drama. No 
girit less noble or less refined than that of Shake- 
speare himself, could have made the suffering hus- 
band’s ruminations, on such an occasion, serve to cast 
the loveliest tints of all over the purity of Imogen— 
dewy and pearly—even asa reflection from the wings 
of Irison the bosom of Venus :— 

Me of my lawful pleasure she restrained, 

And prayed me, oft, forbearance: did it with 

A pudency so rosy, the sweet view on’t 

Might well have warmed old Saturn ; that I thought her 

As chaste as unsunned snow! 

Then the fierce contrast into which his imagination 
runs, as is ever the case when early faith in moral 
beauty is thus violently overthrown— 

This yellow Iachimo, in an hour—was’t not ? 

Or less—at first. Perchance he spake not, &c.: 
all terminating in that fine tirade against the sex, 
which might serve as a standing text for all that 
amiable class of writers who are disposed to pen 
formal satires against feminine frailty, and contrasts 
s0 strikingly with the quiet answer, which, in the 
banquet scene, he had given to Iachimo’s assertion 
of what he “ durst attempt against any lady in the 
world,”—* You are a great deal abused in too bold 
a persuasion :” this is the man who is now worked 
up into telling us: — 

Could I find out 

The woman’s partin me! For there’s no motion 

That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 

Itisthe woman’s part. Be it lying, note it, 

The woman's; flattering, hers; deceiving, hers ; 

Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, disdain, 

Nice longings, slanders, mutability, 

All faults that may be named, nay, that hell knows, 

Why, hers in part, or all; but, rather, all; 

For, even to vice 

They are not constant, but are changing still 

One vice but of a minute old, for one 

Not half so old as that. I'l write against them, 

Detest them, curse them. Yet ’tis greater skill 

In a true hate, to pray they have their will— 

The very devils cannot plague them better! 

But this, in the maddened husband, is the bitter- 
ness of mere despair ; and the personal revenge which 
he meditates, should, in this, and all such cases, be 
regarded less as a murder than as a part of suicide. 
What says he in writing to his servant ? “Thy mis- 
tress, Pisanio, hath played the strumpet in my bed ; 
the testimonies whereof lie bleeding in me. I speak 
not out of weak surmises: from proof as strong as 
my grief, and as certain as I expect my revenge.” — 

venge, alas! upon the dearest part of himself— 
made so by virtuous love in his own breast, and 
therefore never more to be made otherwise, even by 
her heaviest fault—to be destroyed, it may be, but 
assuredly to his own destruction :— 

Yea, bloody cloth, I'll keep thee; for I wished 

Thou shouldst be coloured thus. You married ones, 

Ifeach of you would take this course, how many 

Must murder wives much better than themselves 

For wrying but a little. 

I am brought hither 

Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 

Against my lady’skingdom. "Tis enough 

That, Britain, I have killed thy mistress. Peace ! 

I'll give no wound to thee. Therefore, good heavens, 

Hear patiently my purpose: I'll disrobe me 

these Italian weeds, and suit myself 

As does a Briton peasant: so I'll fight 

Against the part | come with; so I'll die 

For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 

Is, every breath, a death: and thus, unknown, 

Pitied nor hated, to the face of peril 

Myself I'll dedicate. 

After the battle, wherein he earns the praise of 
Cymbeline as “ the poor soldier that so richly fought,” 
Whose rags shamed gilded arms, whose naked breast 

Stepped before targe of proof, 

We find him pursuing the same desolate strain :— 
To-day, how many would have given their honours 
To bave saved their carcases !—took heel to do't; 


And yet died too! I, in mine own woe charmed, 
Could not find death where I did hear him groan, 
Nor feel him where he struck. Being an ugly monster, 
"Tis strange he hides him in fresh cups, soft beds, 
Sweet words, or hath more ministers than we 
That draw his knivesi’ the war. Well, I will find him: 
For, being now a favourer to the Roman, 
No more a Briton, I have resumed again 
The part I came in. Fight I will no more, 
But yield me to the veriest hind that shalt 
Once touch my shoulder. Great the slaughter is 
Here made by the Roman, great the answer be 
Britons must take: for me, my ransom’s death ; 
On either side I come to spend my breath ; 
Which neither here I'll keep, nor bear again, 
But end it by some means for Imogen. 
And when his captors have thrown him into prison, 
comes the deep climax of his despairing and repent- 
ant resignation :— 
Most welcome, bondage! for thou art a way, 
I think, to liberty. ...... 
My conscience, thou art fettered 
More than my shanks and wrists. You good gods, give me 
The penitent instrument, to pick that lock; 
Then, free for ever! ...... 
For Imogen’s dear life, take mine; and though 
*Tis not so dear, yet ’tis a life: you coined it. 
And so, great powers, 
If you will take this audit, take this life, 
And cancel these cold bonds. O Imogen! 
I'll speak to thee in silence. 


The total omission of these prison scenes in acting, 
is another great injury done to the dramatic interest 
as conducted by the poet. There may, indeed, be 
valid theatrical reasons for suppressing the vision of 
Posthumus during the slumber which is supposed to 
terminate his soliloquy: but the suppression deprives 
us of the solemnly pathetic effect of that simple 
chorus, which is plainly introduced in order, by 
recalling the whole tenor of the story, to remind the 
auditor that the hero is much more unfortunate 
than criminal, and to relieve our feelings by an- 
nouncing an approaching deliverance from adversity, 
—at the same time that curiosity is kept alive by 
the mysterious terms in which the prediction is made. 
The attendant music adds to the soothing solemnity 
of the scene. How beautiful, too, is the plaintive 
simplicity of the ballad verses reciting his fortune, 
chanted by the apparitions of his deceased relatives, 
not one of whom has he seen in life. Thus, his father 
Sicitius:— 

Great Nature, like his ancestry, 
Moulded the stuff so fair, 

That he deserved the praise 0’ the world, 
As great Sicilius’ heir. 

Then, one of his brothers, who had fallen in battle 
against the Romans— 

When once he was mature for man, 
In Britain where was he 

That could stand up his parallel ; 
Or fruitful object be 

In eye of Imogen, that best 
Could deem his dignity ? 

Next, his mother— ‘ 

With marriage wherefore was he mocked, 
To be exiled, and thrown 

Frem Leonati’s seat, and cast 
From her his dearest one, 

Sweet Imogen ? 
Then, again, Sicilius— 

Why did you suffer Iachimo, 
Slight thing of Italy, 

To taint his nobler heart and brain 
With needless jealousy ; 

And to become the geck and scorn 
Of the other's villany ? 

Now, the second brother— 

For this, from stiller seats we came, 
Our parents and us twain, 

That, striking in our country’s cause, 
Fell bravely and were slain; 

Our fealty, and Tenantius’ right, 
With honour to maintain. 

And now, again, the first brother— 

Like hardiment Posthumus hath 
To Cymbeline performed : 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 
Why hast thou thus adjourned 

The graces for his merits due— 
Being all to dolours turned? &c. 

In fact, both the sufferings and the deserts of the 
hero have now reached their climax; nor could they 
be more affectingly recalled to us than by thus 
evoking the spirits of his kindred, whose deaths had 
left him, at his very birth, a brotherless orphan. 


this artless complaint, to the solemn flow of the lines 
supposed to be spoken by the descended Jupiter :— 
Poor shadows of Elysium, hence! and rest 





Upon your never-withering banks of flowers: 


How fine a change, again, from the brief measure of 





Be not with mortal accidents oppressed ; 
No care of yours it is; you know, ’tis ours. 
Whom best I love, I cross; to make my gift 
The more delayed, delighted. Be content; 
Your low-laid son our godhead will uplift : 
His comforts thrive, his trials well are spent. 
Our jovial star reigned at his birth, and in 
Our temple was he married. Rise and fade !— 
Tle shall be lord of lady Imogen, 
And happier much by his affliction made, &c. 
And then, again, with what exquisite versatility does 
this miraculous artist change his hand once more, 
to give us that gloriously classical description of the 
deity’s appearance, breathing all the sweet sublimity 
of a Milton, or even of a Sophocles! 
Sicilius. He came in thunder; his celestial breath 
Was sulphurous to smell; the holy eagle 
Stooped, as to foot us: his ascension is 
More sweet than our blessed fields; his royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak, 
As when his god is pleased! 
Posthumus, however, awakes as from an ordinary 
dream— 
Poor wretches, that depend 
On greatness’ favour, dream as I have done; 
Wake, and find nothing. 
Yet he finds the tablet laid upon his breast, fore- 
telling an end to his miseries and prosperity to Bri- 
tain, but in terms too mysterious for him to un- 
riddle— 
"Tis still a dream; or else such stuff as madmen 
Tongue and brain not: either both, or nothing : 
Or senseless speaking, or a speaking such 
As sense cannot untie. Be what it is, 
The action of my life is like it, which 
I'll keep, if but for sympathy. 
And so he remains in perplexity, mocked by the 
mere phantom of hope. 

We by no means agree with those who are dis- 
posed to think that the comic scene with the gaoler, 
which follows (omitted with the rest in acting,) was 
introduced by Shakespeare more for the sake of 
making some “score of barren spectators laugh,” 
than from any real regard to dramatic art and pro- 
priety. It would be strange indeed to find him so 
trifling in the very midst of such intense earnestness! 
No—Shakespeare knew well that he was but pre- 
senting to us the last inevitable phasis of the mind in 
him who is at once condemned to death and desiring 
it—that “ lightning before death’’ of which he else- 
where tells us—that careless interval when the man 
has cheerfully parted with this world, and is ready 
to “ encounter darkness as a bride.” The single line 
of Posthumus to the gaoler,“I am merrier to die 
than thou art to live,” conveys at once the spirit and 
the vindication of the whole scene. 

We are now arrived at a point where it is neces- 
sary, before terminating our view of the develope- 
ment of Posthumus’s character, to consider that part 
of Iachimo’s which is unfolded in his remorse and 
his confession. 

Be it well observed, that he is shown to us from 
the first as a disbeliever in feminine virtue, not like 
Tago, from an inherent grossness of nature, Caliban- 
like, rendering him inaccessible to the very idea; 
but from an experience of the sex, which has been so 
exclusively vicious, as to work in him a most sincere 
conviction of the truth of the doctrine which he main- 
tains respecting them. The greatest triumph, as we 
have already remarked, which the poet gives to the 
pure radiance of Imogen’s beauty, consists in the 
shock which the very first sight of her gives to this 
article of faith in the creed of the confirmed volup- 
tuary. The result of his interview uproots it entirely : 
he is already a convert in theory, although too many 
motives of self-interest and self-love still urge him to 
be a sinner in practice. At once, however, he under- 
goes the bitter internal humiliation of being reduced 
from the part of a first-rate seducer, to the viler and 
more pitiable one of a cunning slanderer. We see 
every reason to presume that, as the terms of his 
final confession assure us, he had set out for Britain 
with no predetermination whatever to commit so 
black a piece of deception, but had unexpectedly 
found himself driven to it as a last desperate expe- 
dient. His conscience, which had rather misgiven 
him on his first interview with the lady, is much 
more ill at ease in the stealthy chamber scene ; and 
in the following explanation with Posthumus, with 
all his consummate se‘f-possession, we yet find there 
is something that withholds him from averring any 
literal falsehoods, at least, that he can avoid. And 
when once his vanity and his covetousness are 
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thoroughly gratified by the saving of his property 
and his reputation, and the winning of the costly 
jewel, the foulness of his guilt in calumniating such 
lovely and majestic purity, begins to oppress him, as 
one who is not by nature insensible to the charms of 
moral beauty as well as personal. In this frame of 
mind we find him when, on his re-appearance in 
Britain with the Roman troops, he is disarmed by 
Posthumus in disguise— 

The heaviness and guilt within my bosom 

Takes off my manhood: I have belied a lady, 

The princess of this country; and the air on't 

Revengingly enfeebles me. 
This prepares us for his behaviour in the scene where, 
when brought captive before Cymbeline, he is ques- 
tioned respecting the diamond ring upon his finger, — 

T'm glad to be constrained to utter that 

Which torments me to conceal. By villany 

I got this ring: ‘twas Leonatus’ jewel, 

Whom — didst banish; and (which more may grieve 

thee, 

As it doth me,) a nobler sir ne'er lived 

*Twixt sky and ground. 
That paragon, thy daughter— 
For whom my heart drops blood, and my false spirits 
Quail to remember—Give me leave—I faint.— 








Upon a time (unhappy was the clock 

That struck the hour !)—it was in Rome (accursed 

The mansion where !)—'twas at a feast (O, would 

Our viands had been poisoned ! or, at least, 

Those which I heaved to head !) &c. 

The confession that follows, we have already cited. 
When the criminal, at the end of it, after describing 
the imposture he had practised upon Leonatus, begins 
to speak of the passion into which it had thrown 
hin,— 

Whereupon,— 
Methinks, I see him now,— 
comes that wonderfully effective dramatic situation, 
where Posthumus comes forward and discovers him- 
self :— 
Ay, so thou dost, 
Italian fiend! Ah me, most credulous fool, 
Egregious murderer, thief, anything 

‘That's due to all the villains past, in being, 

To come! O give me cord, or knife, or poison, 
Some upright justicer! Thou, king, send out 
For torturers ingenious: it is I 

That all the abhorred things o’ the earth amend 
By being worse than they. I am Posthumus, 
That killed thy daughter ;—villain-like, I lie— 
That caused a lesser villain than myself, 

A sacrilegious thief, to do’t. The temple 

Of virtue was she—yea, and she herself.— 

Spit, and throw stones, cast mire upon me, set 
The dogs 0’ the street to bay me: every villain 
He called Posthumus Leonatus; and 

Be villany less than ’twas!—O Imogen! 

My queen, my life, my wife!—O Imogen, 
Imogen, Imogen ! 

Nothing can exceed the dramatic beauty of this 
electric burst of agonizing shame and remorse from 
the husband’s heart, thus taking the place of Iachi- 
mo’s intended account of the transport of vindictive 
rage inte which he had fallen when first persuaded 
of his wife's infidelity. ‘The atonement to the injured 
name of Imogen is now complete, and the catastrophe 
of the drama fully prepared ; but before proceeding 
to it, we shall trace the rich developement of the 
character of the heroine herself, through all that 
romantic variety of fortune and of situation, by which 
the poet has so fondly delighted to diversify the ex- 
hibition of her personal, moral, and intellectual 
graces. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Directors of the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion have decided on having a second public Exhi- 
bition of objects illustrative of the Fine Arts, Na- 
tional History, Experimental Philosophy, Machinery, 
Manufactures, &c. These exhibitions have now 
been held in most of our great towns, and always, it 
is believed, with the most beneficial effect ; and yet 
nothing of the sort is done for the people in this 
great overgrown city. It is strange, seeing that Lon- 
don and the suburbs have been broken up into elec- 
tioneering districts, that the several representatives 
and candidates for parliamentary honours, do not, 
asa mere question of cheap popularity, set them- 
selves energetically to work. What so easy, for 
example, as for the members for Marylebone to 
form a committee, receive subscriptions—a very 
moderate sum would be sufficient—hire or borrow, 
say for two months, at the dead season of July and 
August, some of the riding-schools, barracks, or 
other great buildings in their district, and an- 








nounce, that they will receive for public exhibition, 
all works of the class and character above referred 
to? The models, specimens, &c. thus collected 
might, by arrangement and consent of the parties, 
be then transferred to Finsbury or the Tower Ham- 
lets, and so pass at little cost all round the metropolis. 
To many of the contributors, it would be a cheap 
and profitable advertisement, and to the public—to 
thousands and tens of thousands of worthy mecha- 
nics, and humble people, who cannot afford to throw 
away a day’s wages or more, even for the instruction 
as well as amusement of their families—a most inter- 
esting and beneficial exhibition. 

The Duke of Sutherland is, we hear, to preside at 
the Anniversary Dinner of the Literary Fund Society, 
which will take place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on 
Wednesday, the 10th of May ; and Lord John Rus- 
sell, at the Dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, 
on the 6th of May. 

Our countryman, Mr. Senior, has been elected a 
corresponding member of the Moral and Political 
Section of the Institute ; M. Lainé (Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy at the Ecole Polytechnique), mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, in the section of 
Geometry ; and M. H. Rose, of Berlin, a correspond- 
ing member for the section of Chemistry. 


The Report of the Directors of * The Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution,’ read at the Annual Meeting 
last week, shows that the benefits to be derived from 
that excellent institution, are beginning to be gene- 
rally known and appreciated among the trade, for 
there was a considerable increase in the list of mem- 
bers during the past year. The funded capital already 
amounts to 11,773/. In order to carry out more 
fully the intention of the projectors, it was proposed 
by the President, that a separate and distinct fund 
should be raised, for the purpose of forming a new 
society, to be called “The Booksellers’ Retreat As- 
sociation,” which should have for its object the build- 
ing of some small habitations in a healthy situation, 
for the reception of such aged and infirm members, 
or their widows, as may require a house to live in, 
in addition to the annuity granted by “ The Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution.” This was so well 
responded to by the members present, that a sub- 
scription was immediately entered into, the President, 
Mr. Orme, commencing with 100 guineas, and fol- 
lowed by Mr. Nisbet, Mr. E. Hodgson, Mr. Brown, 
and Mr. Green, with 50 guineas each, besides others 
for smaller sums, amounting together to about 500/. 


The Antarctic voyager, whose letter we had the 
pleasure to publish{(ante, p. 212), mentioned, that the 
Expedition would proceed in August to St. Martin’s 
Cove, near Cape Horn, where it would probably re- 
main for two or three months, then return to the 
Falkland Islands, and thence proceed homeward or 
to the South Seas. It now appears, that the Expedi- 
tion returned to the Falkland Islands on the 13th of 
November, having completed their various observa- 
tions, and were still there on the Ist of December, 
but were to sail on the 6th for the Antarctic Seas. It 
is a curious coincidence that, as lately mentioned 
(ante, p. 241), Mr. Schomburgk, on his return from his 
explorations in the interior of Guiana, found, waiting 
his arrival, a letter informing him, that the gold 
medal had been awarded to him by the Geographical 
Society of Paris; so Captain Ross, on his return to 
the Falkland Islands, had the gratification to find a 
letter announcing that the gold medal had been 
awarded to him by the Geographical Society of 
London. 

Those who were pecuniarily affected by, and there- 
fore dissatisfied with, the decisive judgment of Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd, respecting the illegality of Art- 
Unions, have, it appears, taken the opinion of Mr. 
Kelly, which, as it is understood, differs from that of 
his learned brother, and isin their favour. We shall 
not, of course, enter into the discussion (though a 
lawyer friend at our elbow observes, that it is a sus- 
picious circumstance that the Opinion only, and not 
the Case submitted to Mr. Kelly, has been made 
public) ; but having read over again the passages which 
we formerly quoted (ante, p. 117) from the several 
Acts of Parliament relating to Lotteries, we will take 
especial care that no informer shall have it in his 
power to try the question at our expense. 


On the subject of the Homeric Ilium, and the 
opinion of Dr. Von Eckenbracher, (referred to ante, 





p-191) we have received the following commu. 
cation :— E linburgh, 13th March, 1843 

In your number of February 25, I find a Paragraph 
in which you state that Dr. Von Eckenbracher 
published an article upon the site of the Homeric Linn, 
and that his opinions on this subject seem to differ from 
those of his predecessors, as he removes Troy from 
baschi (on which site, since the times of Chevalier, it has 
been supposed to be situated), two miles lower on the 
plain, to the spot which, up to the present time, has been 
known by the name of New Ilium. Will you allow me to 
state, that in 1822 I published a volume, entitled a ‘ Disserty 
tion on the Topography of the Plain of Troy,’ the 
object of which was to demonstrate this very proposition: 
namely, that Ilium Recens, which was patronized }y 
Alexander the Great and the Romans, occupied the iden. 
tical site of the Troy of Homer. A copy of the work was 
sent to Géttingen, and noticed in a German journal there: 
and six or eight copies were sent to Constantinople, and left 
with the British Embassy. I have the materials for a ney 
edition ready, and shall probably bring it out before the 
year closes. CHARLES MAccaney, 

The most important consolidation of the publie 
records, which has yet been effected in the Branch 
Office at Carlton Ride, was carried into execution last 
week, by the removal of the records of the late Court 
of Augmentations, (being the court created to take 
charge of the plunder which augmented Harry the 
Eighth’s revenues,) from the office opposite Saint 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster. For all topo. 
graphical purposes connected with territorial pro- 
perty, and rights at any time in the possession of 
monastic establishments, or at any time in the hands 
of the Crown, since the dissolution of the monastc- 
ries, these records are of great value and interest, 
This collection is also the richest mine of general 
topographical information, which any class of our 
public records is able to yield, and still remains 
almost unworked, except for legal purposes. The 
collection too is not without its interest in Art, for it 
contains several hundreds of impressions of Middle Age 
seals, illustrative of costume, heraldry, architecture 
&c.; the workmanship of some being ascribed to 
Holbein. Until these Augmentation office Records 
were brought within the provisions of the Public 
Records Act, the access to them was as difficult and 
costly, as it has since been easy and cheap. Although 
the chief part of the collection has thus been trans 
ferred, some few classes yet remain to be removed, 
and will continue, as we are informed, in their old 
repository for a few weeks, until the Ride is ready to 
receive them. . 


A work now in course of publication at St. Peters 
burgh, under the title of ‘ Portretnaya i Biographit- 
cheskaya Galereya (Portrait and Biographical Gal- 
lery), promises to afford much interesting and novel 
information relative to the literary men and artists of 
Russia. Hitherto, that department of its national 
biography has been much neglected : historical and 
military names constitute the bulk of those in Bantiesh- 
Kamensky’s ‘Celebrated Men of Russia.’ Of literary 
names, in that work, the sprinkling is very scanty, 
and the articles are particularly meagre. Neither 
is the Russian ‘ Encyclopedia,’ extensive as is its plan, 
so full in regard to native literary and art 
biography, as could be desired ; besides which, it does 
not give any account at all of living Russians, how- 
ever eminent they may be, notwithstanding that it 
contains articles of contemporary biography for every 
other part of Europe. Sokolov’s ‘ Gallery,’ on the 
contrary, will form a series of portraits and biogr®- 
phical notices, exclusively, of those who have distin- 
guished themselves either in literature or the fine arts, 
and the majority of whom are still living. The list 
of persons intended to be included, is one of consider- 
able length, and though few of them are unknown to 
us by name, we have hitherto, in vain, sought for 
further information relative to the respective indi- 
viduals. A work of this kind will tend to make other 
countries better acquainted with the actual state of 
Russian literature and art, in regard to the former of 
which we have just been reproached for our indiffer- 
ence, by Mr. Shaw, in the prefatory remarks accom 
panying his translation of Marlinsky’s ‘ Amalat Bek, 
commenced in the last number of Blackwood. He's 
in error, however, when he supposes that no one I 
this country had before heard of any of the Russian 
novelists he mentions, for not only has the tale 
‘Amalat Bek’ itself been spoken of here, but a 
analysis of the story both of Bulgarin’s ¢ Dimitri,’ and 
Polevoi’s ‘ Lomonosov,’ appeared some years since, 
the Foreign Quarterly. As to ‘ Amalat Bek,’ W 
we should say, is not only the best, but the only on¢ 
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*FMarlinsky’s tales likely to be palatable to English 
it will have a fair trial, appearing as it does 
in a widely circulated periodical. Should it find 
favour with the English public, it may create a desire 
to become acquainted with other productions of the 
literature to which it belongs. ' 

Victor Hugo appears so to have managed or mis- 

matters in respect to his new drama, as to 
haveembroiled himselfand others in strange disputes. 
last week we noticed the appeal of Mdlle. Maxime 
to the Cour Royale. Now, the papers bring accounts 
of a still more extraordinary law-suit. 1. appears 
that a literary gentleman presented himself on the 
morning of the first representation, at the office of 
the theatre, to take a place for the evening, and 
was informed that there was no place to let, and 
that the whole of the pit was reserved for the 
aahor and his friends! A complaint was imme- 
diately lodged, on the grounds that the theatre wasa 
public one, and that the public was entitled to be 
admitted on payment of the price usually demanded. 
The Court declared itself to be incompetent to decide 
on the matter. 

AM. Buchon has addressed a letter to the Journal 
des Débats, announcing his discovery of an historical 
fact which, he says, is unknown even to the learned 
amongst his countrymen, viz. that the French founded, 
in 1205, at the close of the fourth Crusade, a power- 
fal feudal principality, in the Morea, Continental 
Greece, the Cyclades, and the Ionian Islands—* that 
isto say, within wider limits than those of the exist- 
ing kingdom of Greece.” To perfect his discovery, 
he has examined archives French and foreign, and 
sought in the scenes themselves the traces of the 
alleged domination. Of this journey and researches, 
he states the results to be—a collection of upwards 
of 200 unpublished documents, a Narrative of his 
tour,and a History of the French Principality in the 
Morea, during the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries. 

letters from Rome announce the death, in that 
capital, of the Cardinal Prince Giustiniani—from 
Athens, of the celebrated Colocotroni—from Toulouse, 
that of Count Joseph de Caraman, Prince de Chimay, 
whose recent successful search in that town for the 
burial-place of his illustrious ancestor, Riquet, was 
mentioned some time since in this paper—and from 
Paris, of M. Defauconpret, the translator of Scott’s 
novels, in his 75th year. 

A Return, giving the annual amount of gold, bank 
notes, and other valuables contained in letters, either 
not delivered, or refused and consigned to the Dead 
letter Office, since 1837, and another exhibiting the 
progress of the Money Order department, have re- 
cently been presented to the House of Commons. 
Both show some curious results of the present cheap 
postage rates. In England, before the reduction of 
postage, the annual amount of property found in 
dead letters, was about 443,000/. Since the reduction 
it has only been about 298,000/.!_ The facility of 
the money order system has, no doubt, had its in- 
fluences, but something perhaps must be allowed for 
the system of prepayment. There is now no such 
temptation to refuse a letter post-free, as formerly 
existed with an unpaid one, and especially a double 
letter, which any letter with an inclosure was. Many 
amoney-letter, we have no doubt, was unwittingly 
refused under the old system. Besides, the apparent 
increased security, which, considering the increase of 
letters, is remarkable, may result from the prac- 
ee, now pretty general, of acknowledging letters, 
and the general facility of correspondence. The re- 
ceipt of a money-letter is easily announced. The 
effect of the adoption of the penny postage on the 
money order system, appears to have doubled the 
Poundage received immediately. Cheap postage pro- 

uced a greater effect than the reduction of the 
Poundage, when the latter was reduced from 1s. 6d. 
‘0 6d. on sums between 2/. and 5/., and from 6d. to 
3d. on sums below 2/., though these reductions ad- 
vanced the revenue. From that period to the present 
time, the receipt of poundage on money orders has 

Tapidly increasing, and it is now about five times 
%8 great as before the reduction of postage. In the 
October quarter of 1839, the poundage received in 
England was 1,343/.; in the April quarter of 1842, 

Was 7,166/. It appears, indeed, from a letter 
written by one of the Honorary Secretaries of the 

er Society, a copy of which has been communi- 
cated to us, that “ the collection of the subscriptions 





from even the most remote districts of the United 
Kingdom, is so greatly facilitated by means of Post 
Office orders, that last year more than 2,000/.” was 
thus paid to the Society. 

We had great pleasure, on Wednesday morning, 
in hearing a service by the venerable Thomas Tallis, 
which was performed with a full assemblage of choris- 
ters, at Westminster Abbey. The stores of English 
music contain little which is more ancient: nothing 
(thus heard) which is more imposing. We know that 
antiquarianism may be pushed too far ; that a zeal for 
revival may degenerate into an indiscriminate accep- 
tance of what is precious and what is mean ; and that 
the musician, unbiassed by nationality, must find in 
this antique work crude harmonies, monotony of 
colour, and a general want of design. But, 
all these characteristic features and deficiencies 
were forgotten, with the lofty vaults above our 
head, and the dim perspectives stretching hither 
and thither ; while a solemnity of impression remains, 
beyond the power of any more modern conjurations. 
It is not desirable, that this music should ever be 
brought into the concert room : still less that it should 
be adopted as a model, since those adopting it must 
forget much that they have learned, ere attempting 
to write after so obsolete a pattern; but to hear it 
performed, from time to time, is a treat of the high- 
est order, and we are glad that a disposition exists 
to keep the memory of it alive. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS 1s OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till 
Five in the Evening. Admission, 1s.: Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Mar. 8.—The President, Mr. Warburton, in the 
chair. 

1. Description of a new form of Encrinite, from 
the Dudley Limestone, by Mr. J. Chaning Pearce, 
F.G.S.—The remarkable fossils which form the sub- 
ject of this paper were communicated to Mr. Pearce 
by Mr. John Gray, of Dudley. The generic name 
of Pseudo-crinites is proposed for them, and two spe- 
cies are described, both characterized by the arms 
and fingers being inserted in bands, which commence 
just above the column, and pass over the plates of 
the head, to its summit. One species has two, the 
other four, of these bands of fingers. 

2. On the Non-locomotive and Locomotive powers 
of the family Crinoidea, by Mr. J. Pearce.—The 
author proposes to group the animals of this family 
under two divisions: Ist. The “ Non-locomotive,” 
which, when once attached to any solid substance by 
their base or foot, were immovably fixed ; and 2nd, 
the “ Locomotive,” which possessed the power of 
grasping with the foot any substance, and again re- 
laxing their hold at pleasure. The first he sub- 
divides into solid-footed and root-footed, and the 
second into branch-footed and sucker-footed. He 
enumerates examples of each section, and speculates 
on the habits and structure of the crinoids generally, 
concluding with a tabular view of the several divi- 
sions of the family. 

3. ‘On a Fossil Pine Forest at Kurrur-kurran, in 
the inlet of Awaaba, on the Eastern Coast of Aus- 
tralia,” by the Rev. W. B. Clarke.—The inlet of 
Awaaba occupies a portion of that formation of 
conglomerate and sandstone, with subordinate beds 
of lignite, which extends from the Hunter River 
southwards towards Brisbane water. It is the lignite 
of this formation which constitutes the so-called Aus- 
tralian coal. On a flat tract of the sandstone, covered 
by alluvium, the fossil forest described by Mr. Clarke 
is seen; the stumps and stools of fossilized trees, 
standing out of their soil, seeming as if the trees of a 
living forest had all been cut down to a certain level, 
In the adjoining lake also, to the distance of from 
80 to 200 feet from the shore, similar stumps are 
seen peeping above the surface of the water, like a 
reef of rocks. The greater part of these stems stand 
vertically, and many have remains of their roots in 
the sandstone. The stools on shore stand from two 
to three feet above the surface of the ground, and 
are from two to four feet in diameter, but one in the 
lake is at least four feet above the level of the water, 
and is five or six feet in diameter. Sections of these 





stools exhibit the identical appearance of slices of 
modern pine wood, the rings of growth being as dis- 
tinctly marked as in recent trees. In several of the 
stumps, 60 to 120 concentric rings of growth may 
be counted. Many of the stems have the bark ad- 
hering firmly to the trunk, and the bark in one 
instance was of the thickness of three inches, Its 
appearance in one or two cases was such as to show 
that it had been partly torn from the tree while yet 
standing: as if they had been broken down, and the 
bark had been rent by the fall. The upper extre- 
mities of the fossil stumps present clean horizontal 
sections ; which shows that they were not broken off 
while recent, since no mode of fracturing recent 
pine-wood could nave occasioned such neat, plane, 
and parallel sections as the summits of these stumps 
exhibit. Mr. Clarke enumerates other localities in 
Australia in which similar fossil forests are to be 
seen, and observes that it is probable that the bed 
of sandstone containing trees in a vertical position, 
which is found nearly at the same level above the 
sea at Kurrur-kurran, and other places, is the true 
geological position of that ancient forest, from which 
the enormous quantities of fragments of wood which 
occur either spread over the surface, or embedded in 
the sandstone above and below the lignite, have 
been derived. He infers from the present position 
of the fossil trees that the land must have been alter- 
nately depressed and elevated. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Mar. 18.—Sir Charles Malcolm, V.P. in the chair. 

1. A letter was read from Mr. Schomburgk, giving 
an account of his proceedings since his return from 
Takutu (see ante, p. 241). 

2. A paper, by Major Sterling, E.I.CS., stating 
the writer’s opinion, that the desert about Cairo was, 
in very remote times, thickly wooded; an opinion 
which the Major endeavours to substantiate by pas- 
sages from Scripture, and from the abundance of 
petrified wood that is met with in the valley of the 
Nile. 

3. A paper, by Mr, Higgs, on the progressive rise 
of the river Thames, as indicated by the necessity 
for constantly increasing the height of the Thames 
marsh walls, and by the fact of old causeways, &c. 
found below the present level of high water in the 
river, and by other collateral evidence. 

4. A letter from Major Rawlinson, on the Compa- 
rative Geography of Upper India. As the proofs of 
identification of sites is drawn from etymologies and 
comparisons of the statements of ancient authorities, 
this paper does not admit of being given in an ab- 
stracted form, so as to afford any satisfactory evidence, 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


March 11,—Prof. Wilson in the chair. The 
Secretary laid before the Society an appendix to the 
paper on the Bhils, read at the last meeting. One 
part he read which contained some miscellaneous 
remarks on the mountaineers of India, by Col. Robert- 
son. The observations of Col. Robertson seem fre- 
quently to be at variance with those of Capt. Hunter; 
but this arises from the circumstance, that the Bhils 
of different parts of India are very diverse in their 
habits and manners, however agreeing in certain 
peculiarities. ‘Those of Candeish are hard-featured, 
idle, poorly fed, and scantily clothed ; cruel, reckless 
of life, and revengeful. As a counterpart to these 
vices, Col. Robertson states, that they are honest ; 
so that in cases where they have left their ancient 
habitations without paying up their government taxes, 
they will remit the sum from a distance. Their 
fidelity may be depended on; and perfect reliance 
may be placed on their word. They are also kind 
and affectionate as husbands and fathers. Some of 
them are Mohammedans, but the majority follow the 
worship of Brahma. 

The Secretary then read a Review of the Bud- 
dhistical and Jain literature of India, being a continua- 
tion of a paper on the Literature of India generally, 
by Dr. Stevenson, The Buddhists and Jains have 
many features in common. Both adopt the same 
great principles, both usea language not Sanscrit, but 
closely allied to it, and both vie with the Brahmans 
in their extravagant pretensions to antiquity; though 
it is fully recognized, that in India at least, the Brah- 
manical religion is more ancient than that of Buddha 
It is true, that the Buddha, who appeared in the 
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sixth century before the Christian era, represented 
himself as a successor of others who had preached 
the same doctrines for many ages before; but the 
Brahmanical traditions contained in the Puranas 
show the origin of this assumption. Bauddha doc- 
trines, or at least doctrines discordant with the claims 
of Brahmanism, had been circulated before the sixth 
century B.c. ; and many sages had loudly expressed 
their intolerance of many Brahmanical rites and 
articles of faith ; but the propagators themselves were 
of the sacerdotal caste, and the Brahmans were con- 
tent to allow mere speculations, or even attacks on 
their doctrines, to pass by without notice, provided 
no attacks were made on their own temporal preten- 
sions. But the Buddha of the sixth century was not 
of the sacred caste. He taught men to disregard the 
distinction of caste altogether; and the benevolence 
of his practical tenets induced immense numbers to 
follow his preaching. The Brahmanical superiority 
was endangered ; resistance was felt to be necessary 
for their self-preservation, and the Buddhists were 
compelled to separate themselves, and thus to form 
a distinct body and a new religion, while former fol- 
lowers of similar principles passed merely as slightly 
differing branches of the old faith. The ancient in- 
scriptions, which are found from Guzerat to Bengal, 
show that a Buddhist prince, named Piadasi, or 
Asoka, reigned more than twenty centuries ago over 
the whole of northern and central India, and that he 
had diplomatic relations with Ptolemy and Antiochus, 
the sovereigns of Egypt and Syria. These inscrip- 
tions, deciphered by Prinsep, which had long baffled 
the curiosity of European antiquaries, prove to be 
edicts forbidding the slaughtering of cattle for victims, 
which was a common practice of Brahmans in those 
ages. Buddhistical works are now principally found 
in Nepal or Ceylon; the former in Sanscrit or Thi- 
betan, the latter in Pali. There can be no doubt, that 
many were composed in India, but they have disap- 
peared. The sum total of the doctrines have been 
given in the following stanza :— 
No vice is to be committed ; 
Virtue must be perfectly practised ; 
Subdue entirely your thoughts, 
This is the doctrine of Buddha. 

A short extract was read from the Dulva, a Thibetan 
work on Bauddha Philosophy. The Mahawanso, 
translated by the Hon. Mr. Turnour, is a valuable 
historical document, though it requires much pruning 
of silly fables, and may be suspected as to matters 
occurring before the sixth century B.c. The libra- 
ries of China, Siam, and other Buddhistical countries, 
may be searched for remains of Buddhistical litera- 
ture; and the writings of Rémusat and Hodgson 
throw some light upon the subject. The Jain lite- 
rature is chiefly ceremonial. As an example of their 
style, an extract from the Kalpa Sustra, a digest of 
great authority in Guzerat, was read, being an expo- 
sition of the temporal benefits of religion. The Jains 
have adopted the rules of caste from the Hindus, 
though contrary to their principles; but in this they 
are like many Mohammedans, and even native Chris- 
tians. The opinion of the most learned Indianists is, 
that the Jains were originally Buddhists; but that, by 
their nearer approximation, or outward conformity 
with Brahmanism, they have escaped that destructive 
persecution which has utterly rooted Buddhism out 
of India. A mode of persecution, which still prevails 
in India, is stated to be, that, when the Jains have 
built a costly temple to one of their saints, the Brah- 
mans sometimes bring a linga, and consecrate the 
edifice to Mahadeva. The Jains resist; but the 
Brahmans being more powerful, and more influential 
with the government, invariably carry their point. 
Several temples in Guzerat have been obtained in 
this manner. Dr. Stevenson concludes this part of 
the subject, by observing, that the most celebrated 
Sanscrit dictionary—the Amera Cosha—was the work 
of a Buddhist. The remainder of the paper, on the 
Mohammedan and modern literature of India, was 
deferred. 


Horticutturat Society.—March 7.—R. W. 
Barchard, Esq., in the chair. The Rev. J. Antrobus, 
W. Brown, and G. Green, Esqrs., and Mr. J. Garra- 
way, were elected Fellows. Mrs. Lawrence exhibited 
a handsome specimen of Columnea scandens, its light 
green foliage drooping gracefully around the pot, and 
each shoot bearing at its extremity large light crimson 
flowers; Oncidium bifolium, with a small, chocolate 








spotted perianth, and a large, bright yellow labellum ; 
Brassavola glauca, in excellent health, which appeared 
to be owing to its being grown in earth instead of 
upon a block of wood ; Zschynanthus maculatus, with 
dark fleshy leaves, amongst which its numerous 
clusters of scarlet blossoms produced a pretty effect ; 
a species of Hippeastrum, with bright scarlet flowers, 
having a greenish centre ; a large plant of the new 
Begonia coccinea; and the beautiful Burlingtonia 
rigida: a Knightian medal was awarded for the 
Columnea, Burlingtonia, and Begonia. From W. H. 
Story, Esq., well-bloomed plants of Erica Petiveriana 
bicolor, having pretty greenish-yellow tubular flowers, 
with a reddish tinge at the base, and prominent 
brown stamens ; several handsome hybrid Epacrises, 
one called coruscans, with long crimson tubular blos- 
soms ; E. rosea umbrata, of the same form, but lighter 
than the preceding; and E. magniflora, of a deep 
rose colour, and remarkable for the freedom with 
which it blooms: a Banksian medal was awarded for 
the Epacrises. From Mr. Beck, very healthy and 
well-bloomed plants of Cytisus racemosus, Leschen- 
aultia formosa, Erica transparens, bicolor, and three 
Cinerarias, all grown in slate pots, affording a further 
convincing proof that plants of any description may be 
cultivated in this material. Mr. Gaines exhibited 
two Camellias (one called Henri Favre), with neatly- 
cupped petals, of a bright rose colour; the other C. 
monstrosa, red, with a double row of outer petals, and 
having the centre filled up with smaller petals, of 
various forms. From Mr. Conway, two plants of 
Pelargonium Lanei, whichappears to be afree bloomer, 
and well suited for early forcing. Messrs. Rollison 
exhibited the beautiful Coclogyne cristata, with white 
flowers, having the labellum strongly marked with 
light yellow: a Banksian medal wasawarded. From 
Sir G. Beaumont, Bart., a fair specimen of the Queen 
Pine, weighing 3lb. 100z., sent for the purpose of 
showing that fruit of this variety may be well swelled 
in winter, if kept at a low temperature; the plant 
from which the present fruit was cut having been 
grown in a house never higher than from 50° to 55° 
by night, and from 60° to 65° by day, unless under 
powerful sunshine. Mr. Dredge, of Wallington, ex- 
hibited the root of a Pear-tree, which had been taken 
out of a well ; this root was 33 feet long, and resembled 
a small rope, having only one or two ramifications 
during its entire length. From Mr. Scott, specimens 
of cast-iron pipes; these are so constructed that by 
means of moveable nuts, and screw-pieces cast upon 
the pipes, a series of pipes can be securely joined 
together, without soldering or brazing. The same 
person also exhibited a contrivance, in the form of a 
slide-expanding and contracting box, to allow for 
the alternate expansion and contraction of pipes con- 
taining steam or hot water. From the garden of the 
Society were plants of the large and small varieties 
of Oncidi pliatum, the former bearing a fine 
spreading panicle of large, bright yellow flowers; 
Dendrobium aggregatum, with a drooping spike of 
sulphur-coloured flowers, having the centre of the 
labellum strongly marked with orange ; the delicate 
little D. secundum ; and Acacia Riceana, an elegant 
species, with drooping branches, loaded with a pro- 
fusion of light yellow, feathery spikes of flowers. 


Linnean Society.—March 7.—The Bishop of 
Norwich in the chair. Messrs. T. C. Janson 
and W. Solly were elected Fellows. Mr. West- 
wood presented two curious productions obtained 
from plants of Sonneratia acida. They had 
been sent by Mr. Templeton, of Ceylon, in which 
island the Sonneratia grows abundantly. These 
bodies were spindle-shaped, looking like great Cla- 
varias. Ina letter from Mr. Templeton, they were 
stated to be produced as off-shoots from the roots of 
the Sonneratia. The end most distant from the root 
had a distinct bark and pith, whilst that which was 
near the root sent off several distinct rootlets of its 
own. The middle, which was very much enlarged, 
as compared with the two ends, consisted of an ex- 
ceedingly light, soft, fibrous, woody tissue. On this 
account it had been used with great success as a 
lining for insect cases. A continuation of Mr. Grif- 
fith’s Paper on the developement of the ovulum of 
Santalum was read, and accompanied by drawings 
illustrative of the author’s views. 











Institution or Crvit Encineers.—March 14.— 
The President in the chair,—The first two papers 





read were by Mr. M. Rankine. The first described 
practical plan of setting out railway curves it 
precision and dispatch, by a method which de 
on the well-known principle, “that the angle sub, 
tended at any point of the circumference of a ¢j 
by a given are of that circle, is equal to half of the 
angle subtended at the centre by the same are,” The 
operation of this method was shown to be practical} 
superior, from its correctness and simplicity, to any 
other now in use among surveyors.—Thesecond 
described an invention by Lieutenant Rankine, for 
suiting the action of the springs of railway carr 
to variable loads: it consists in substituting for the 
usual shackles or rollers, a small convex plate at each 
end of the springs,so adjusted, that when the carriage 
is not loaded it bears on the extreme end, giving the 
greatest degree of flexibility, but owing to the con. 
vexity of the plate, the more the load is increased the 
nearer does the point of bearing of the plate upon the 
spring approach to the centre, thus giving it the ne. 
cessary amount of stiffness to resist the pressure: the 
effect of the plate being virtually to diminish the 
length of the spring in proportion to the load, and 
thus to increase its strength in the inverse ratio of its 
length, and its stiffness in the inverse ratio of the 
cube of the same quantity. The experiments and 
the practical use of this contrivance on the Edin- 
burgh and Dalkeith Railway, proved its utility, 
The paper by Mr. Simms,‘ On the Application of 
Horse Power toraising Water,’ gave the resultsarrived 
at, from the use of nearly a hundred horses, working 
during stated periods daily, at eleven shafts drawing 
water by barrels with “gin rolls,” from an average 
depth of 104 feet. The shafts were sunk in order to 
enable a driftway to be pierced in the direction and 
at the level of the base of the Saltwood Tunnel on 
the line of the Dover Railway: it runs through the 
lower greensand, which was so saturated with water, 
that it assumed the character of a quicksand, and it 
became necessary to use the most strenuous efforts to 
draw off the water, and enable the miners to form the 
drift, which was intended to operate the natural 
drainage. The length of time during which horses 
were employed, enabled Mr. Simms to make exten- 
sive experiments, which were carefully tabulated, with 
all the attendant circumstances, and the result ap- 
peared to be, that rejecting all forced work, horses 
working constantly for three hours raised 32,943 
pounds one foot high in a minute: while, if they were 
forced to work constantly for six hours, they could 
only raise 24,360 pounds one foot high in a minute. 
These results differ materially from the data which 
have been hitherto received, inasmuch as the eight 
hourexperiments of Boultonand Watt give 33,0001, 
Tredgold 27,500lb., Sauveur 34,020|b., and Desagu- 
lier 44,0001b. Mr. Simms found, that if the horses 
were worked either a longer time, or at a greater 
speed, they soon died, but that with an average speed, 
and frequent relays, they bore their work well. From 
the regularity and the extent of his experiments he 
assumed them to be correct, although they differed 
from those which had hitherto been considered stand- 
ard authorities on the subject. 





Society or Arts.—March 8.—W. Tooke, Esq, 
V.P., in the chair. His Grace the Duke of Norfolk 
was elected a Member. : 

Mr. Blashfield described the new material for 
tesselated pavements, and explained practically 
the process of constructing the same. The Roman 
tesselated pavements, described by Vitruvius, spe 
cimens of which are still in the British Museum, are 
coloured marbles of various kinds, and of different 
degrees of compactness and durability. Three years 
ago Mr. Prosser discovered that by subjecting @ 
mixture of pulverized felspar and fine clay to a strong 
pressure between steel dies, the powder was com- 
pressed into about one-fourth of its bulk, and became 
a compact body, much harder and considerably les 
porous than the common porcelain. The first appli- 
cation of this discovery was to the manufacture 
buttons, which are more durable and less expensive 
than those in ordinary use. One of the princl 
uses to which this invention is applied, is that 
constructing tessere for pavements. The machine for 
making these tesserz is very simple ; a vertical sere", 
worked by a horizontal handle, twenty-four inches 
in length, is furnished with a steel die at the bottom, 
of the same shape as the intended tesserr : immed 
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ately below this die is a cavity formed in the 
of the machine 1} inch in depth, and cor- 
ing with the die which works into it. The 
cavity being filled with the powder, in as dry a state 
as possible, pressure isapplied by turning the handle 
of the screw rapidly round 3 and the bulk of 
powder is thus reduced in thickness from 1} inch 
to three tenths of an inch. Each tessera, when 
ed, is raised from the bottom of the cavity by a 
moveable bed or die, worked by a vertical rod attached 
fo a treadle. When removed from the press, 
the tessere are placed in an oven to undergo the 
of baking. These tesserz will bear a pressure 
of forty tons, and have been put to the most severe 
test in respect to the effect of frost on them, having 
been immersed in boiling water and then exposed to 
atemperature of 32°, They may also be exposed to 
aconsiderable degree of heat, so that flues may be 
constructed below the tesselated pavements thus 
formed without eausing any injury to them. Blue 
and green colouring is effected by metallic oxides in 
the process of baking, but other colours are mixed 
up before being submitted to pressure. Compact and 
durable bricks are also made by a similar process, 
but subjected, of course, to a much greater pressure, 
which is effected by the use of the hydraulic press. 
Slabs of elaborate design, and inlaid with coloured 
devices, suitable for chimney-pieces, &c., are also 
made by this process, being submitted to a pressure 
of 250 tons before baking. The subject was illus- 
trated by specimens ; and several tesseree were made 
by the machine and distributed among the company." 
Mr. Braithwaite described the process for producing 
imitations of Carvings, the subjects being illustrated 
by numerous specimens of mouldings, finials, &c., 
including a chair of rich design and elaborate work- 
manship. This invention was first produced in 
France, but has not been carried out in that country 
to any great extent. In carving wood, as usually 
performed, two persons are employed, the one to cut 
out the intended subject in the rough, the other to 
finish it, When a particular design is submitted to 
be prepared by Mr. Braithwaite’s process, a mould is 
made of cast iron of the intended form, which is 
heated to cherry red, the heated mould being placed 
ready to receive the oak, chesnut, or other wood to 
be prepared. The block of wood is rapidly pressed 
into the mould by means of a lever press, with a power 
of from ten to thirty tons, according to the depth 
of cutting, and this is repeated until the full relief 
is obtained ; the wood is then thrown into cold water, 
and the charred surface is afterwards scraped or 
brushed off, when the process is completed. After 
250 impressions have been taken off, the mould re- 
quires chasing ; and the whole number of impressions 
that may be taken from one mould amounts to 
about from four to five hundred. 


March 15.—J. A Yates, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
—Twenty-nine members were elected. 

Mr. Wishaw read a description of Casella’s Im- 
proved Pluviameter, or Rain Gauge, which consists 
of a hollow cylindrical vessel, 23 inches high and 
3 inches and seven twelfths in diameter, mounted u pon 
a hollow base, forming the segment of a cone, whose 
lower diameter is 13 inches, upper diameter 3 inches 
and seven twelfths, and height 8 inches. This may 
be filled with dry sand, or other substance, to give 
steadiness to the apparatus. It is furnished with 
thee pointed legs, for the purpose of fixing it into 
the ground. At the top of the vertical cylinder is an 
open basin, of the same form and size as the base, 
Perforated in the bottom with an aperture equal to 
one twelfth of an inch in diameter, through which the 
mun collected in the basin descends to the bottom of 
the cylinder, and the height of the column of water 
“collected is shown by a graduated glass tube at- 
tached to the cylinder, and communicating therewith 
at bottom. The tube is half an inch in diameter 
internally, and the graduation of the tube is in inches 
and tenths of an inch. The collective areas of the 
cylinder and glass tube being equal to one tenth of 

area of the basin at top, a scale is readily formed 
for ascertaining the depth of rain fallen on the surface 
the earth in a given time. The mode of adjusting 





* We have an article on the subject of Decorative Pave- 


= in type; but the publication of it must be deferred 
we have more Space at our command. In the mean 
» We may announce that Mr. Owen Jones has lately 


some Designs for Mosaic Pavements, 


the pluviameter before using it, is merely to fill the 
cylinder with water exactly up to zero on the scale. 
Mr. J. Smith explained the principles of represent- 
ing inanimate objects on paper, according to the 
fine systems of projection now in ordinary use among 
civil and military engineers, architects, and others, 
and which are termed orthographic, isometric, mili- 
tary, and perspective projections. The subject was 
illustrated by Mr. Smith’s projective frame, and 
several models and diagrams. 





MereorotoaicaL Society.—March 14.—(Anni- 
versary Meeting.) —Lord R. Grosvenor, President, in 
the chair.—The Earl Spencer was elected a Member. 
—The Treasurer read the Report of the Council, 
from which it appeared, that the Society has now 
sixty-five contributing Members, fifty-nine Associates 
in foreign parts, and ten Honorary Members. 

The Secretary read two short papers, from J. H. 
Manerly, Esq.:—1. ‘Ona Grand Display of Meteors, 
with an accompanying Aurora Borealis, on the night 
of August 9, 1842.2, ‘A Representation of Two 
Solar Haloes, a large Intersecting Circle, Five In- 
verted Arches, and Five Parhelia, about the Sun on 
the 12th of July, 1842.’ 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow. Statistical Society, 8, P.M. 
Society of British Architects, 8.—‘Some remarks on the 
Chapter House of Salisbury Cathedral,’ by T. H. Wyatt.— 
*Some account of a curious double Spiral Staircase at the 
Church of St. Editha, Tamworth,’ by B. Ferrey. 
_- Royal Academy, 8.—Sculpture. 
Tves. Horticultural ogo 3. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Description of the Auto- 

maton Balance, invented by W. Cotton, Esq.,’ by T. Old- 

ham.—‘ Description of a Smelting Furnace and new filling 

Barrow, in use atthe Butterley Lron Works,’ by S. C. Kreeft. 

Linnean Society, 8. 
Chemical Society, 8. 
. Geological Society, half-past 8. 

Society of Aris, 8.—Sir F. Desange’s ‘Improved elastic Ma- 
chine for sweeping Chimneys,’ will be described and illus- 
trated. 

Medico-Botanical Society, 8. 

Royal Society, half-past 8. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Painting. 

Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Numismatic Society, 7. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Arundale ‘ On the Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Literature of Ancient 


Egypt. 
Philclogical Society, 8. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS.—Mr. BRAHAM will sing in 
Haydn’s Oratorio the CREATION, which will be performed by the 
MELOPHONIC SOCIETY, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
22nd of March.—Principals, Miss Cubitt, Miss Ward, Miss A. Wil- 
liams, Mr. Braham, and Mr. Leffler. Tickets, 3s. ; reserved seats, 5s. ; 
may be had at the Hanover Rooms, of the principal Music-sellers, or 
of the Secretary, T. Savage, 213, Tottenham-court-road. 





Ancient Concerts.—The first Concert for this 
season was under the direction of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge, conducted by Sir H. R. Bishop, and 
attended by a fuller audience than is usual at the 
commencement of these aristocratic entertainments. 
The band and chorus were in good order, though by 
no means put to the best uses of which they are 
capable. Sir Henry Bishop’s characteristic as a con- 
ductor is inertness; he takes all movements in too 
| slow a tempo, and makes them yet seem slower by 
| neglect of accent ; has little regard to the pertinence 
of a dotted note (as was instanced in the case of 
Vinci's * Vo solcando,’ on Wednesday,) and none to 
any form of expression beyond a bald alternation of 
piano and forte. We have never been able to under- 
stand how a composer so long connected with the 
stage, and thence, beyond all other men, necessarily 
aware of the varieties of musical effect, can systemati- 
cally neglect such essential matters. The singers were 
Madame Caradori Allan,Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Miss Birch, 
anda Mrs. Chatfield. The last lady made a creditable 
début. Her voice is rich, and fairly trained: nor was 
she to be affrighted out of a very satisfactory com- 
posure of style, by the formidable ordeal to which she 
was subjected ; for what can be more trying than to 
sing before a coterie of Directors, not a word of whose 
criticisms can escape the aspirant, and a public who 
does not find it bon ton to applaud ? To these may be 
added the names of Mr. Hobbs and Mr. Phillips. 
Could no better tenor singer be found to sing the 
opening of ‘The Messiah,’ than the former gentle- 
man? His voice is now unequal to the task. As 
regards the music selected, the gems of the evening, 
to us, were, Handel’s overture to ‘ Alcides,’ with a 








SS 
minuet and march which might have been written 
yesterday, and a chorus—* Domine ad adjuvandum’— 
by Giovanni Porta. This was a Venetian composer, 
born about the end of the seventeenth century, who, 
for a while, was music-director to Cardinal Ottoboni, 
the patron of Corelli, subsequently paid a visit to Lon- 
don, and finished his career as chapel-master to the 
Elector of Bavaria, in whose service he died in 1740, 
His name is appended to seventeen operas: some of 
which must be well worth inquiring after, if the noble 
composition, produced on Wednesday, be a fair spe- 
cimen of his genius. We have not heard anything 
so grand, save from Handel. The opening move- 
ment, indeed, bears so close an affinity to the ‘ Hail- 
stone Chorus,’ that we could not help speculating 
whether the splendid plagiarist, who from an ancient 
dance tune, could weave the Pastoral Symphony in 
‘The Messiah,’ might not possibly have made its 
acquaintance: a fugue which follows is little less 
admirable. How low have the Italians fallen since 
such music was written, and not by their most famous 
men! 





Sacrep Harmonic Sociery.—The Concert yes- 
terday week was one of the most interesting we have 
ever attended in Exeter Hall. The programme was 
made up of an Anthem by Dr. Crotch, Beethoven’s 
Mass in c major, and the ‘ Lobgesang’ of Mendels- 
sohn, with some recent additions by its composer. 
It is wise in the Society, from time to time, to at- 
tempt such novelties, since their production must 
satisfy the public, either by enlarging its stores of 
pleasure, or by convincing it that the most familiar 
works are the worthiest. It is in right of his ‘ Pa- 
lestine’ that Dr. Crotch has always been cited as 
among our classical authors. Yet the reputation of 
his Oratorio has been maintained as much by the 
care with which it has been hoarded up, as by in- 
trinsic merit or individuality. In its style, we recog- 
nize an attempt to combine the characteristics of 
Handel and Mozart ; but the successful execution of 
such an idea seems to us impossible. The Anthem 
performed yesterday week is written in the same 
mixed manner, @ opening chorus is decidedly 
after the fashion of the modern German Catholic 
motett writers, with a flow of easy melody, supported 
by florid orchestral figures ; while the final chorus, if 
anything, is Handelian, in the more ancient and 
formal motion of its accompaniment. We suppose, 
too, that the puerile reiterations of the word ‘ Rejoice,’ 
at the close, may have been suggested by the “ Alle- 
luia” of the Messiah, or the repeated “ continually” 
in the ‘Cherubim and Seraphim’ chorus of the Det- 
tingen* Te Deum.’ The work will not bear a second 
hearing. 

The performance of Beethoven’s Mass offers occa- 
sion for a few words on the expediency of producing 
any service-music at a concert—on the place of thein- 
dividual composer among modern mass-writers—and 
on the executive powers of the Sacred Harmonic Soci- 
ety. It is our judgment that, by transplantation, all 
service-music loses effect ; not merely from a transfer 
of associations, but because, in its original form, there 
are pauses between the separate movements, afford- 
ing the ear time for rest—while, by continuous per- 
formance, a heaviness and monotony are stamped on 
the work, calculated to depreciate its value. Next, 
as to the place Beethoven should hold among the 
mass- writers :—less secular, more select, more spiri- 
tual than Mozart and Haydn (who have given us 
* Kyries,’ ‘ Quoniams,’ and * Donas,’ which have all 
the airy cheerfulness of stage music); more pic- 
turesque and inventive than Cherubini and Hummel, 
—this Mass in c reaches the highest perfection in 
that composite style of church music, which allows 
the admixture of orchestral intricacy and vocal gran- 
deur. It is difficult to single out particular portions 
where all is so high-toned, so melodious, so appro- 
priate, and so original ; but we cannot forget the 
* Qui tollis,—the central portion of the ‘ Credo,’ in- 
cluding the ‘ Et incarnatus’ and the ‘ Et resurrexit’ 
—the entire ‘ Benedictus,’ which, though somewhat 
of the longest, might, if properly performed, displace 
the more familiar ‘ Benedictus’ of Mozart's Requiem 
from its high place in English favour—and the ex- 
quisitely tranquil and holy close of the entire com- 
position. We have the less pleasant duty of stating 
that, to those who did not know this admirable 
work by heart, its effect must have been chaotic and 
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unsatisfactory, owing to bad performance. The organ, 
which is always to be employed with mistrust in the 
complicated music of the modern schools,—was never 
in tune with the orchestra ;—from the latter again, two 
of the solo singers were as perseveringly at variance. 
The band, on no occasion strong enough in its violins, 
was more than usually tame and wavering. For in- 
stance, we listened anxiously for the spirited passages 
in the ‘Credo,’ to the words “ Cujus regni,” or there- 
abouts; but all the firmness, character, and brilliancy 
of the phrase, were so entirely inaudible, that a large 
portion of the audience was probably not aware of 
their existence. The above drawbacks are calcu- 
lated to operate unfavourably upon Beethoven's 
music. Till it be performed with as much spirit and 
precision as Handel's Oratorios, let it not be judged. 

We have left ourselves no room to speak of the 
performance of Mendelssohn's ‘ Lobgesang,’ —the less 
familiar work claiming precedence; its beauties, 
however, were cordially relished, though imperfectly 
developed. Neither have we room to do more than 
advert to the Annual Report of the Society, by which, 
in despite of all rumours, it is proved to be ina 
thriving condition. Our strictures are an evidence of 
the sincerity of our good wishes for its permanence 
and progress, 





Her Magesty'’s Tueatre.—The opening of the 
Opera season, this day week, was brilliant as regards 
ballet. A new divertissement introduced to us Mdlle. 
Dumilatre, one of the most promising of the younger 
race of dancers; “ fair to see,” as the old ballads 
have it, and very effective in that floating and poetical 
style, which Taglioni was the first to introduce, and 
Duvernay and Carlotta Grisi have since so charm- 
ingly adopted. She was ably supported by a nume- 
rous corps of young ladies, and by poor M. Perrot. 
His brilliant feats and flights, however,—and never 
were they more brilliant,—were cut short by a sudden 
sprain, which compelled him to leave the stage. The 
music of this divertissement, which is long enough 
to be of some importance, is Mean and character- 
less: yet we hear that its contocter, Signor Pugni, 
has been intrusted with the new ballet, ‘ Esmeralda.’ 
After the opera, ‘ La Tarentule’ was revived, with 
Malle. Fanny Elssler as its heroine. Her re-appear- 
ance was triumphant, and deservedly so. Not one 
of the delicacies of her art has been lost by her during 
her campaign in America—not one point of style is 
exaggerated : while she appears to us alternately more 
arch and impassioned in her pantomime, more firm and 
brilliant in her execution than ever. To speak of the 
opera isa less agreeable duty. The ‘ Adelia’ of Don- 
nizetti,_-a feeble and uninteresting passage from 
French history,—does not contain a single bar of 
melody or harmony worthy of production. A qua- 
drille tune in the prelude, a morsel of chorus in the 
first act, and a movement @ due in the second, are 
all the passages which recur to us ; and none of these 
rise to mediocrity. Madame Persiani was the heroine, 
with her voice, alas! in a most unsatisfactory con- 
dition ; thinner, and more false than usual in its in- 
tonation. Her exquisite art in ornament, however, 
has rarely been shown to greater advantage. Signor 
Conti was the tenor. From certain prefatory an- 
nouncements, we hoped for something in his style 
more pure and manly than has been recently pre- 
sented to us: but he seems as inferior to Signor 
Guasco, our last year’s tenor, as Signor Guasco is to 
Rubini. Making allowances for a bad cold, stage- 
fright, and the other difficulties of a first appearance, 
the impression remains, that Signor Conti’s voice is 
limited, being only a note and a half, at the ut- 
most, higher than a baritone, as that voice is now 
understood; and either singularly untoward, or 
else never properly developed in practice ; while his 


only attempt at style was an adoption of Tamburini’s 
least defensible peculiarity ; preposterous roulades 
by way of cadences; and these were rough and in- 
complete. No tenor on the English stage dare ven- 
ture anything so commonplace and s0 ill-executed. 
The other parts in this dreary opera were filled by 
walking gentlemen, of whom it is needless to speak. 








Covent Garpen.—The revival of ‘Oberon,’ for 
Mr. Bunn’s benefit, will not add to the reputation of 
Covent Garden as an operatic theatre: the work 
being one which, owing to the undramatic nature of 
its construction, demands every possible scenic aid, 





and a nicety of execution not attained on Monday 
evening. Among all the performers engaged, Miss 
Poole, as Fatima, was the only one who had even a 
partial success. The choruses were coarse, the pro- 
cessions meagre, and the scenery and dresses parcel 
showy parcel shabby. Of Weber’s exquisite music we 
spoke so fully (Athen. No. 704) that we need not 
again dwell on its beauties. We have rarely seen so 
mirthful or so discriminating an audience in an Eng- 
lish theatre ; not a fault was unobserved. After the 
opera, Mdlle. Fanny Elssler brought the house round 
into a humour to praise, by her brilliant dancing in 
Auber’s ‘Maid of Cashmere,’ this being the first 
time, we believe, that she has performed the charac- 
ter of La Bayadere in England. 











MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Feb. 27.—A voltaic pile 
of a new form, recently adopted in Germany, the 
invention of M. Reiset, was exhibited. There are 
several glass vases, containing diluted nitric acid, in 
which floats a cylinder of coal. In this cylinder is 
placed a vase of porous earth, containing sulphuric 
acid, which has in it a rolled leaf of amalgamated 
zine, each leaf being in communication, by a metallic 
conductor, with the diaphragm of the adjacent vase of 
coal. The coal cylinders are made of a mixture of 
bituminous coal and coke, calcined in a mould, and 
then passed under a lathe, and damped with sugared 
water, avd again calcined. The pile exhibited was 
composed of forty elements. All the experiments 
performed with it were satisfactory. The intensity 
of the current is great, and the expenditure of zinc is 
small.—A specimen of gilded paper was submitted by 
M. Annois. The artist has endeavoured to reproduce 
the effects of the gilding in old manuscripts, and, by a 
process which he imagines to be the same as that 
adopted by the artists of former times.—M. Arago 
announced the order given by the Minister of Marine 
for the residence of an hydrographical engineer 
at the Marquesas; and the Academy, appointed a 
commission, with instructions to provide all the 
means required to render the decision of the Minister 
as efficacious as possible.—-M. Petit, Director of the 
Observatory of Toulouse, communicated some ebser- 
vations on a remarkable aérolite which was seen at 
Toulouse on the 3rd of June last.—M. Fournault laid 
before the Academy a paper on the causes of the 
diseases which affect workmen in manufactories, and 
persons of sedentary occupations, and on the means 
of prevention. The author states—l. That the 
chronic diseases observed in manufactories, prisons, 
penitentiaries, hospitals, and public establishments 
for education, and in low and damp situations, act 
principally upon the skin, 2. That ventilation and 
muscular exercise are the most efficacious means of 
prevention, and that when the diseases exist the most 
successful method of treatment is in re-establishing 
the activity of the functions of the skin, and particu- 
larly the promotion of insensible perspiration.—A 
report was made of the results of the experiments 
of MM. Dander and Flandin, of the effects of arsenic 
upon sheep, and the length of time which should 
be allowed to elapse after the administration of the 
poison before the animal is used as food. They stated 
that arsenic is a poison for sheep as well as for dogs 
and man ; but that they may take an infinitely larger 
dose without danger, and that six weeks should for 
more perfect security be allowed to elapse after giv- 
ing the arsenic before they are killed for the market ; 
although MM. Dander and Flandin,and some friends, 
ate the mutton of a sheep to which a large dose of 
arsenic had been given 35 days before, without exper- 
iencing any inconvenience. Whatever the time may 
be, however, at least a week should pass during which 
the urine exhibits no traces of arsenic; for in some 
cases the animal may appear to be in its normal 
state, and yet arsenic will be found in the fluid 
secretions.—March 6.—M. Elie de Beaumont read 
a report ona paper by M. de Castelnau, giving an 
account of his geological researches in America. M. 
Liebig, in order to show that he was not in error in 
his estimate of the component parts of vegetable 
alimentary substances, laid before the Academy the 
result ofsome new and apparently conclusive experi- 
ments.—M. Velpeau read a paper on the anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology, of closed cavities, and on 
the treatment of the dropsy, of which these cavities 
may become the seat. 





The Earthquake.—The speculations hazarded |, 
week, that Guadaloupe hai been the coma 
convulsion, has been already confirmed, and the Worst 
anticipations more than realized. The extent of the 
mischief is not known, but the most populous gj 
Pointe-ii-Pitre, is entirely destroyed, and, itisbelieye, 
that from 1500 to 2000 persons had been either kille 
or wounded. Of the earthquake, or of the aceon. 
panying circumstance, it is only mentioned, and that 
incidentally, that it lasted about 70 seconds, 

Meteorology.—The Madrid journals mention, that 
at Valencia, on the Ist of March, during a heayy gale 
of wind, an immense red mass was seen in the hori 
which advanced gradually, and at length covered the 
whole sky over thecity. It then disappeared slowly, 
leaving the streets covered with a fine red-coloure 
dust. 

Dr. Lepsius and his Party.—Qur excellent cor. 
respondent, Mr. Wild, has lef# us but little t) 
glean, from the German papers, respecting Dr, 
Lepsius and his party; the following, however, 
from letters in the Prussian Gazette is a pleasant 
and graphic sketch, and may interest our reader: 
—“ We rise early in the morning, and the silent 
desert soon teems with busy life. While in Europe 
the whole landscape is buried in darkness, here the 
first rays of the sun are gilding the tops of the Pyr. 
mids, and the golden orb itselfsoon rises majestically 
over the eastern mountains. At 9 o'clock, a.m., our 
workmen come from the neighbouring village, and 
squat in acircle, waiting for us to fix their respective 
occupations. The fresh cool breeze of the moming 
tempts us, likewise, to labour: for at sunrise we have 
often had only + 2° Reaumur. These clear days are 
especially bright and cheerful. The desert, broken 
by wonderful lights and shades, glitters with its strange 
and varied colours. The beautiful valley of the Nile 
lies like a velvet carpet of black and green; canals 
wind through the country like blue threads; villages 
rise out of the palm groves, and beyond, in the die 
tance, sparkle the white minarets of Cairo: on the 
top of the hill stands the citadel, which, with every 
peak and formation of the rock, appears in clear, 
sharp outline, although tinted by a beautiful violet. 
coloured vapour; and over all the scene bends the 
cloudless‘vault of the pure blue sky. At times, how- 
ever, we have cold, stormy days, with winds which 
shake our tents, and sometimes sweep all before 
them, making us fain to take shelter in a friend's 
dwelling, in some neighbouring grave. The sunsetsare 
unspeakably beautiful. The western sky is on fire 
with orange and rosy light, while the mountains glow 
with a golden purple hue. At this time we all collect 
in the open air, Germans and Arabians, the latter 
their day’s work done, waiting for their pay. Our 
nights are such as you in Europe have no con 
ception of. Orion is right over our heads, under 
him Canopus, unknown to the skies of Europe; 
the pole star lies close on the horizon, and the 
bear almost dips into the sea. Of all this which I 
am describing, you will be better enabled to judge 
by our great map, prepared on the basis of the ex- 
cellent chart of Wilkinson, which, however, has 
been improved by us in many important points. But 
neither map nor words can give you an adequate idea 
of the surpassing magnificence of the scene in this 
kingdom of the dead. It is with the Pyramids a 
with the Coliseum at Rome: the mind seems inci 
pable of taking in the gigantic whole, and ever be- 
holds them again with renewed wonder. The immense 
giant blocks of stone are all reduced to the most 
precise mathematical shape, and thus all the beauty 
of form and mass impress themselves on the mind 
together. I had but lately left that wonder of our 
German architecture, the Cologne Cathedral, and 
the difference between the two was indeed striking, 
In both the same mathematical precision of form: 
in both the same victory of mind over matter. But 
our German art had clothed the naked outline with 
a gorgeous robe of ornament and decoration, while 
these monuments of Egyptian antiquity present 
themselves to us in the majesty of exquisite but un- 
ornamented precision of shape and figure. We ate 
soon about to repair to Fayum, to study the laby- 
rinth and the lake of Merris, for which Linant, a 
architect in the service of the Pasha, has made 
extensive preparations. I have already visited 
and made out about eighty-two burial-places. * 
sculpture, in many, is very beautiful, both in high 
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spilow 1 relief; but they do not seem at that time to | 
have attained canons of proportion, which we find | 
‘no afterwards. The pictures on the walls 
ingly beautiful, representing, frequently, 
* —_ he life of the dooms, and seem in- 
to present to the eyes of the spectator his 
in slaves, houses, cattle, &c. I think, that 
from the information I have obtained concerning the 

‘vate life of these worthies, I could draw up a his- 
tory of the court and camp of King Cheops, or 

shren, The finest graves, those hewn out of the 
rock, are chiefly those of princes, relatives, or prime 
ministers of the Pharaoh in whose time they lived. 
Many of the noblest princes seem to have been em- 
ployed as “ architects to his majesty,” and superin- 
tendents of public buildings. — I am now employing 
fom forty to sixty men in disinterring the temple in 
font of the great Sphinx, part of which I intend to 
takea plaster cast of for the museum at Berlin. My 
companions are very industrious, having already 
drwa, and almost finished, one hundred folio sheets. 
Itwe proceed in this way we shall have rich treasures 
toshow on our return.” 

The Ecclesiologist continues the catalogue of of- 
fences against ecclesiastical proprieties. Among the 
most striking, the following are recorded : the conver- 
sion of the Chapel of the Apostles, attached to the old 

iory of Tynemouth, into a powder magazine !—The 
font of Beckenham church (Kent) is in the garden 
of the “Crooked Billet,” a public house at Penge 
Common. The carved bench-ends in the church of 
§& Mary, Bishops Lydiard, were lately sold to panel 
adining room. The granite tower of St. Andrews 
Plymouth, is undergoing repair with Portland stone 
minted to represent granite, though abundance 
of the latter material is to be had on the spot,—and 
» on, the recitals filling about six pages of small 
print, But we notice these numbers chiefly to ac- 
knowledge the efforts which the Society is making, 
like ourselves, for purifying the unholy state of West- 
ninster Abbey. “* There seems,’’ says the Ecclesiolo- 
gist,“to be but one feeling amongst intelligent people, 
afeeling finding daily utterance in the periodical press, 
and growing more confirmed by constant repetition 
inpnvate circles, that the present desecrated condition 
ofthe Abbey, with its fees for entrance, its revolting 
nonuments, and its miserable Choir, is a disgraceful 
contrast to that state in which its liberal founders in- 
tended to leave it, and the Church expected from its 
appointed guardians that it should be preserved.” 

Anerican Journalism.—A New York paper gives 
the following statistics with reference to this subject. 
Thenumber of journalsand periodical works published 
throughout the Union is 1,641, of which 148 appear 
daily, 1,141, weekly, 125, twice or thrice a week, and 
27 atlonger intervals, ‘here are 1,652 typographi- 
cal printing offices in the States, giving occupation to 
15,000 or 16,000 workmen; and about 500 great 
bookbinding establishments. 

Sikk—The Moniteur publishes some details of ex- 
periments made on silk and cotton grown in Algeria. 
Specimens of the latter, produced in 1841 in the 
government nursery, were sent to Rouen, and de- 
livered to some of the manufacturers. They had 
itworked up, and have declared unanimously that 
excellence is undeniable, and that it bears a great 
analogy.to the cottons of Pernambuco, Bahia, and 

gnan. Other experiments are at present being 
proceeded with at Lille and St. Quentin. 

4n Extraordinary Bar of Iron.—The largest bar 
of iron ever made has been rolled at the Cyfarthfa 
wonworks, near Merthyr Tydvil, and is, we are 
informed, for a house in Holland. It is a cable bolt, 
45 feet in length and 6 inches in diameter, and weighs 
about 2,400lbs. ‘I'he pile from which it was rolled 
¥s about 7 feet long by 12 inches square, and 
Weighed upwards of 2,600Ibs. The pile was taken 
fom the heated furnace and put at once into the 
willy just in the same manner as they roll bars of an 
size. 











we CornresponpENTS.—F. 8. A.—W. C. B. received.— 
trito, the one name includes three provinces; the other 
on the locality to one province.—J. G., we decline, with 
ks.~We should have been greatly obliged had the 
Pratt: from the letter referred to by ** An old Subscriber 
Ymouth)” reached us in time; but even he must have 
name, in confidence. 





Erratum.—Pa; e@ 219 1, lin ine” 
‘ 212, col. e 13, for “bursting” read 
Wruting ew 8 ? ? ? s 
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Sir Robert Peel, Bart. William Collins, R.A. 
Late Sir George Beaumont. Dr. Buckland. 
Late Sir William Knighton. John Abel Smith, M.P. 
sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. Mrs. Joanna Baillie. 
ir Francis Chantrey, R.A. | Abraham Raimbach, Esq. 
ir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A. | Samuel Dobree, Esq. 

















Lady Beaumont. 


ir James McGrigor. ndrew Wilson, Esq. 


ir W. W. Knighton. Andrew Geddes, Esq. 
Sir William Allan, R.A. 


c. &c, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 








MRS, MSBURINES NEW WOR in & vols. 
xk LD SM Of 


Or, THE DAYS OF THE MEDICI, 
A Tale of the Fihoseth Catury. 


y irs. MABERLY. 
Author of ‘ Em::7,’ * The Love Match,’ &c. 
London: John Mitchell, Bookseller and Publis 
Queen, 33, Old Bond-street. Pf 
On March 31, in imp. 8vo, price 2z. 6d., Part I. of 
A NEW EDITION OF 


KETCHES of IRISH CHARACTER. 


nw By Mrs. 8. C. HAL 
Wie Mastestions on Steel and picet, copaisting of Portraits, 
scenes, at » by eminent Artists e 
eons, Oe annie 
ICTIONARY of TRADE, COMMERCE, 
and NAVIGATION; Explanatory of ~ #4 Terms, 
Usages, Statistics, Laws,and ee ations rtaining to F 
and Domestic Trade; to the Excise and Customs; to Pu 
Affairs and Banking; to Shipping and Fisheries; 
Exports; to Commercial Arithmetic, Book-kee e0- 
raphy. To be leted in 15 Monthly Parts, at 7d. each. 
Part 1V. is now ready. 
G. Berger, Holywell-street; and W. Brittain, Paternoster-row. 


NYCLOPAEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA- 
Dida, LUBE Pee MIE eto ot, Fe 


Notice to the Trade and Subscribers. 

*,* The Publishers having made arrangements with Messrs. 
Dayton & Newman, of New York, to republish this Work in 
America, have found it necessary to postpone the appearance of 
the First Part till after the departure of the American steamer 
(April 4th), the anticipation of the value of the Book being so 
general in that country, that several houses have expressed a 
determination to reprint it as soon as they can get possession of 
the sheets, and thus deprive the rietors of any advantage 
to be derived from the sale of the Book in the United States. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh. 


To be completed in 60 vols. royal 8vo., double columns, dis- 
tinguished by typographical beauty, and at a price varying 
from 16s. to Il. 4x. per volume, under the assistance of the most 
eminent Hellenists of France and Germany. i 

IRMIN DIDOT’S GREEK LIBRARY, with 
Latin Versions and Complete Indexes. The followin; 

authors are now published :—Homer and the Cyclic Poets, 1 vol, 
—Hesiod and the Minor Poets, 1 vol.—Aristophanes a ‘ag- 
ments, 1 vol.—Aéschylus and Sophocles, 1 vol.—Lucian, } vol.— 
Polybius, 1 vol.—Thucydides, 1 vol.— Xenophon, | vol.—A D, 
1 vol.—Fragments of Historians, 1 vol.—Diodorus Siculus, Va}.1. 
—Scholia Greca in Aristophanem, } vel — lpeoparestan and 
the Minor Moralists, 1 vol.—Plutarch’s Moralia, 2 vols. 
Testamentum, 2 vols.—Novum Testamentum, | vol. Th 
correct editions have been selected as the g dwork of the 
text, and have been collated with manuscripts in the Royal 
Library of Paris and in the libraries of the Vatican and Florence, 
The numerous fragments which have nm recovered by the 
enthusiastic industry of Angelo Mai and others are inserted in 
this edition, which is distinguished in consequence by important 
additions, as well as by emendations in the text. Each v me 
may be had separately, and the complete collection will contain 
what in other editions would make 400 volumes, and sell at four 
oe the price, Londgn, F, Didgt & Co., Amen-corner, Peters 
ngatey-Fow, 
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CMax. i 





NEWSPAPER LIST, WITH AN ALMANAC. 


Reagan a REVERSIONARY PAYMENTS, 





This day is publighed, by YS. Deacon, General Ad 


brook, London, 
COMPL “LIST of the NEWSPAPERS 
of the United Kingdom, price 6d., or cloth, 1és.; distin 
guishing those of Conservative principles. ‘Advertisements 
page ay inserted in eve ndon and Provincial Paper, 
's Messenger, &c. , First ‘dese, 3, Walbrook. 


HON. MISS EDEN’S 
SKETCHES OF 


HE af rane and FROPLE of INDIA. 
phed by Lowes Dickinson. 
The Publishers hae the pat of announcing the near 
completion of the ART of this interesting Seri f 
wings, eeaeias Portrai f Dost Manomep KHAN—a 
pay = Portrait of Seas Sino— Studies of Akalees, Fa- 


e succeeding Numbers will be found the Portraits 
” Potentates, who have sat to Miss Eden, namely, 
Oude, &c. +. with varieties of Indian 


¥ other In 
unjeet Sing, 
in Four Parts, folio imperial ; 
qech Part ae Six = price fis. A few Copies oe ay be 
piney + ‘{mitation of the origi 
nal Drawings will be shortly on V 
ickinson & Son, 114, New Bond-street, et. 


NEW BARONETAGE. 
In 1 vol. veice 7s. 6d. fea. 8vo. ee Sasteations drawn by 


r[PHE BA BARONETAGE of of the BRITISH EM- 


Messrs. CONNINGHAM & MORTIMER will publish, in a 
few days, a new Baronetage, differing in arrangement, informa- 

ion, and several gopher important features, from any other pub- 
lication on the sub; 





“Amer 





2 large vols. 8vo. price o colr i. ls. cloth, 
wader the = of the Society for the Diffusion o 


Useful Ki . 
N ALUE of ANNUITIES and 
MAS. PAYMENTS, with numerous Tables. 
B Davi JONES, Actuary to the Universal Life Assurance 


"i enten: Baldwin & Cradock, 47, Paternoster-row. 
Where also, recently published, price 14s. 6d. cloth, 

The Differential and Integral Calculus. By 
Augustus de Morgan, F.R.A.S. &c. On Probability. In 2 Num- 
pr. ¥- ls. And other Works of the Library of Useful 

now 





NEW WORK ON ZOOLOGY, 
By = ao 
y, price 6s 
A HISTORY of the MOLLUSCOUS ANI- 
MALS of some Districts of the North of Scotland; to 
which is appended an Account of the Cirropedal Animals of ‘the 


same Disterste, 
WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M. 
Professor of Natural History, University of Aberdeen, &c. 
Cunningham & Mortimer, P » Tra- 
falgar-square. 


Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowled, 








Just published, —te.! in cloth, Brice, 10s. ; or in Nine 


rice 1s. eac 
HE HORSE: its. istory, Races, Structure, 
Diseases, and Treatment. 


By W. YOUATT. With a 
Treatise on Draught. Anew and enlarged edition, Re-written, 
and brought down to the oe state of Veterinary Science. 
With an entirely ae set of Cuts, drawn CA. . ee 
Chapman & Hail, 196, Str 





For the first time a Baronctage will appear ia which a inct 
genealogical account will be given of the whole members of the 
chronologically classified under the respective creations 
1. Baronets of England. 2. Baronets of Ireland. 3. Baronets 
ors Scotland and Nova Scotia. 4. Baronets of Great Britain ; and 
. Baronets of the United Kingdom 
ote Families who are Lords of Manors in England and Ire- 
land, and Free Barons in Scotland, will be particularised; and 
the eminent services for, or remarkable occasions on, which the 
members receive thes baronetcies during the last and present 
contary. will be s: 
This work will also contain an Historical Account of the ori- 
gina! le ange | of the Baronetage, and of the Rights, Privileges, 
—y ond Precedency vested in it by the Charters of its 


ro 
i. will b be elegantly Matonted with » Eagrevings, of the different 
jacignia, and with of Arms charged with the exterior 
dic ornaments jamie a to the order. 
Adelaide-street, Trafalgar-square. 


BIRD’S LENT LECTURES, 
2nd edition, now ready, in fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 
ECT S on the CHURCH CATECHISM. 
e Rev. CHARLES sets BIRD, M.A. F.L.S., 
late piilow's of Trinity Potege, C 
Also. so, in feap. 8vo. boards, Vol. I. of 
Tilustrations of the Fasts and Festivals of the 
Geach. In a Course of Lectures by the Rev. Henry Curtis 
Cherry, M.A., Rector of ¢ Bargntele. Berks, and Domestic Chap- 
lain ¢¢ te. the Right Hon umarez. 
REV. WILLIAM BENNETT’ : Penge 
Now ane 3rd edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 
RRORS OF ROM ANISM “LECTURE- 
SERMONS fo tee Distinctive Errors of Romanism, 
preached in Lent, 18 


GUIDE to the HOLY EUCHARIST. In 
ave, lay cloth, p' 
. MEDI ya MONS FOR HOME, 
oe FOR USE AT CHURCH. 
ERMONS ON MISCELLANEOUS SUB- 
JECTS, with Introduction, Notes, &c. 2 vols. demy 12mo. 
price 14s. boards; or separately. 
THORNDIKE’S ARMOUR FOR CHURCHMEN, 
DISCOURSE on the RIGHT of the CHURCH 
in a CHRISTIAN STeTE. By HERBERT spoeK. 
DIKE, B.D., formerly Prebendary of Westminster. Printed 
1649. A new edition, with an AP eae General Index, &c. ana 
Preface by the Rev. J.S. A. Queen’s Coll., Oxford, 
and Assistant Minister of Ely Chavel! Holborn. In} vol. demy 
12mo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 
W. J. Cleaver, 80, Baker-street. 








DR. CULVERWELL ON THE 8" TOM ACH BLADDER, 
AND RECTUM 


By post, Is. 6d. 











One Shilling each. 

N INDIGESTION, NERVOUS- 

NESS, and DIET, with Diet Tables for al 

Invalids ... 

OnCom plaints ofthe Bladd 
&c., viewed with relation to Liebi i " 
Chemistry. 19 sseseseeeee Ditto, 1s. 4d. 

On Constipation, Hemorrhoids, and 
other Diseases of the Rectum. 26 Engravings .. Ditto, 1s. 4d. 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; Carvalio, 147, Fleet-street ; 
Hannay, 63, ‘Oxford-street ; Mann, : 39, Cornhill; and the Author, 
21, Arundel-street, Strand. 

By rong LITERATURE, 
thick volume, 8vo. Wwe 25s. cloth 
Ak LEXICON, HEBREW. CHALDEE, and 
NGLISH; compiled from the most approved sources, 
drientel and Euroy wish and Christian ; with an English 
ndex alphabetically arranged, forming a reversed Cteeary. 

Eogl ish, Hebrew, and Chaldee Professor Lee, D 

egius Professor ‘of Hebrew in the wponaty o Cambridge, 
te of Bristol, Rector of Barley, Hi c. 

, by the same Atthas,s a 3rd edition, with much original 

A Grammar of the Hebrew Language ; compiled 

‘rom the best authorities, and principally from Oriental sources. 
fice 12s, cloth. 

uncan & Malcolm, Paternoster-row. 

Of whom may be had, in 1 vol. 8vo. on fine paper (1,200 pages), 
— 21s.; and on inferior paper, but very superior to any 
‘oreign edition, 15s. cloth, 

1. Biblia Hebraica, secundum ultimam editionem 
Jos. Athiw, a Johanne Leusden denuo recognitam, recensita, 
atque ad Masoram, et correctiores, Bombergi, Stephani, Plan- 
tini, aiorutnane editiones, exauite adornat variisque notis 
illustrata Everardo Van der Spasht, V D.M. Editio nova, 
reco nita, et emendata, a Judah d'Allemand. 

most correct edition of the Hebrew Scriptures is the 
last i Feprint of | of van der Hooght’s Hebrew Bible, — has been 
revise Professor Hurwitz."’—Journal of Educatio 

It is THIS —— of the Hebrew Bible which Professor Lee 


refers to in the above Grammar and Lexicon. 

2. Liber Psalmorum : ad Editionem Hooghtianem 
accuratissime adornatus. 3s. cloth. 

. A Hebrew Primer ; intended as an Introduc- 


tion to the Spelling and Reading of Bebrew wt the Points, 
compiled fe for the Use of Children and Begi By the Rev 





1, D.D., of Trinity College, Dubli in. oth edition. Tn 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 





Now ready, in 1 large volume, comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes, with 


1500 Engravings, 


&c., 38s. bound, 


MR. BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


Por 1843: 
With a SUPPLEMENT containing ALL THE NEW CREATIONS, 


And Corrections to the Present Time, from the Communications of the Nobility, and the various and peculiar 
sources of information possessed by the Author. 


‘* Mr. Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage is the most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind 


ever offered to the public.”—Sun. 


Henry Coizurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


LfcHO, DES FEUILLETONS, No. 6, fix 


syarnies the Continuati 
Garnison, b; cree L’ Artiste en plein Vat, Une vArgntare 
—Fanchon,. 


Berth oud— LA’ 
as--Inventie, by Anna des TAY. Réconctlaton wae 


L’ Echo des Feuillet is publish 
whe cl 8 ions is pu ed on the rt of every Month, 
London: Joseph Thomas, 1, Finch-lane, Cornhill, 


Just e 58. 6d. ii beautifi 
at ries an vefeeant hugraviog, oon bee ~~ style of typograpy, J splewdll ate 


marine cloth 
ORDS of WESLEYAN LIFE 
» plarshall & Co,; 
ternoster-roy. 





By “4 LOVE. The 2nd edition. 

don : Hamilton, Adams & Co. ; Simpkin, 

sold also by John Mason, 14, City-road, and 66. 
From the * Wesleyan Methodist's Magazi 
“We have aera this book with incressing interest ay 
which the author maintains are 
Piel and sound, and well calculated to edify and taform all wi 

wer peruse _ volume....The volume comes befo: re the 

a very elezant form, and may be recommended asa 

addition to the 5 domestic library, or the drawing-room table,” 


New Burlington-street, March 18, 
R. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 

1. NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to KALAT; including 
an Account of the Insurrection at that Face | i 1840, and 
Memoir on Eastern Balochistan. By CHA ES MASSON. 
isq. Forming the Pogo Volume of his a s in Balo- 

apen, Oe. , In ol. ow > A 3: a New Map of the 

various Countries on either s 

Author, prepared by gither 2 Se ees Sasayee 

, TONE, A ed PS ae eae. A Novel. Mrs 
t hawe,’ * 1 

work,’ &c. m3 vols, om ies. ea 

& poe hy vy" being the Personal Narrative of 

t te Chi 
Recapture » of Chusan, in I in teat. to. the Peace of Neskine's fe 


184 LEX. 
i Gre. x. * Portrait 








4. TITIAN: aROMANCE of VENICE. By R.SHELTON 
MACKENZIE, L.L.D. 3 vols. price 18s. 

5. THE COURT of ENGLAND, under the HOUSES 
NASSAU and HANOVER. By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Author of ‘Memoirs of the Court of England during the 
of the Stuarts.” 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

6. THE DOUBLE DUEL; or, HOBOKEN. By THRO. 
DORE S. FAY, Esq. Author of ‘The Countess,’ &c. 3 vols, 
price 18s. 

7. THE HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, 
&c.of ANCIENT GREECE. By J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. 3vols.svo, 

NEW WORKS JUST READY:— 
I. 

By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

VOYAGE to the NORTH POLE, performed in His 
Majesty’ 's Ships DOROTHEA ane TRENT, under the Command 

‘apt. Bucuan, R.N. By Capt. BEECHEY,R.N., one of the 
Officers of the Expedition. In 8vo. with Seaecotias’ 

2. RAGLAND CASTLE: a TALE of the GREAT RE- 
BELLION. By Mrs. THOMSON, Author of * Widows and 
Widowers,’ ‘ Anne Boleyn,’ &c. 3 vols. 

3. THE ENGLISH SETTLERS in MUNSTER. By the 
Rev. JOHN ELMES. 3 vols. 

4. THE HAND-BOOK of CHEMISTRY. By W. 
RALEIGH BAXTER, L.L.D., Lecturer on Materia Medica 
and Pharmaceutic Chemistry. Price 2s. 6d. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


COO ASSURANCE, ANN and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, FAMILY ENDOWMENT, 

and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 112, Cheapside, London. 
Every description of Die Assurance entertained, premiums 
payable quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly; loans advanced from 
25!, to 500/. for three or more years, on aqeeet personal or 
is or her life fora 





ar soourlty, » the borrower assuring 
moderate am 
indowments for children to receive a stated sum of moneyon 
arriving at 14 or 21; in case of death the whole of the mone; ig ened 
fer 


returned to the parents. Annuities, immediate or de! 
Prospectuses and ret information to be had of 
FRED. RANCE, Resident Sec. “12, Cheapside, 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Ket of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. ¢. 76. 
Themes 3 ay om | mg Alderman, Chairman. 
m Leaf, 1 
William Banbuty, Esa. ‘Ruvert Ingleby, Esq 
Edward Bates, homas Kelly, E: 
Thomas Camplin, 5 bean Pilcher, 
ames Cli of London and iid lesex 
Hon. J. umphery, M. P.|Lewis Pocock, 
Lord Mayor of London 
Physician—Dr. dgalttesen, 3 2 Finsbury: 
Surgeon— - Caaieem, Esq. 2 rick’s- lace, Mold ‘Jewry. 
Consulting —Prof lessor “fall: of King’s College. 
po en Bey orth the Argus Life asesence ompany. 
ates of Premium: 

In addition to the denbecribed Capital of *500,0000, the assured 
have the comely of the Company’s Income of nearly ance ful 
annum, at ar "6 and A 
investe overnment ‘and other available Securiti 














WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 





VOLUMES FIRST AND SECOND 
Of this Edition are completed, with Twenty-One Steel, and betwixt Three and Four Hundred Wood Illustrations. 
WAVERLEY, GUY MANNERING, THE ANTIQUARY, 
THE BLACK DWARF, AND OLD MORTALITY, 


Are comprised in these Two Volumes. 


#4* In sonsequence of many applications, these Five Novels have been done up in Four very handsome Volumes, which may be 
had separately, Price 15s. each. 


ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh; HOULSTON & STONEMAN, London. 





larger amount than the estimated liabilities o Ki 


Come am of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com A 
tible with the safety of the Assured and =e stability CL 
Pompany, thereby, in effect, giving to eve wtih 
pom | ween a rs certain bonus wit — risk,in lieu ofthe deferred 





racy mene net - ‘Assure £10 
‘ A dn Near. a, ey — 
$ 127 


169 
119 10 


Whole Term. 
£1 11:10 


a 
1 5 0 
1M41 
60 324 317 0 
One-third of whole-term Premiums may remi unpaid be 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy reife. or may 


0 


Pin A off at any time without Le aad oney as aiid ford debin 


for 
ga trae eo 
avou 
ee ard of B Directors, with ical Medical Officers, attend daily, 
ut ae ere EDWARD BATES, Resident on 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents, 
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2 ‘tables 


By THEO- 
ke. 3 vols, 


MS, ARTS, 
|. 3vols.8v0, 


‘dmiralty. 


. 
REAT RE- 
Vidows and 


R. By the 


. By Ww. 
eria Medica 


ty 


or defer 
Cheapside, 
MPANY, 


Il, IV. ¢. 76. 
nan. 
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THE ATHENZUM 





NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
AN ASSOCIATION »_ 147, 

E Ts Soden and. 102, Princes-street, Edinburgh. Sub- 
This Seed Cana ption of risk contin- 
wt aie tem of Loan. 
frextensie Jegal.cos al Secamexion, and a direction and proprietary 
composed of a te f 

tae fe, Hagin and Scotch stems Siper. 





every d 


STONE-COLOURED CEMENT. 

ELIX AUSTIN, of the New Road, Regent's 

k, begs to inft 

that Ps 1 the process sof A lean a a very superior q< 

ag which Eas atly improved his well-known ‘Artificial 

e Orname: e has ~- in making an excellent 

STONE-CO OLOURED Y CEMENT dapted. to building, 
especially for facing brick walls ‘and repairing deca 

work, which he can supply at 2s. yb Bens pameel, at his 

factory, near the Thames Tunnel, 





stone 
Manu- 





ie other of Tormation, apply at the Offices, or to the Agents 
ofthe Association. J. 8. PIDGEON, Actuary. 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 

M OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. Capital 500,000/. 
accurate, constructed Tables, 

Tp on Equitable Terms. 

wu: 





This Offic: vided with ve 
rch 4 “Assure Diseased Li 
Frei om 





nted on unsound Lives, the amount 


rt r dise 
ogni te Sa. eosored st Equitable Rates. | §; 
Lower Rat an at most other 
a F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


a iSTRALASIAN GOLONIAL AND 
A. GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 


Capital, 200,000/., ie 8 ,000 Shares. 


, Esq. F.R.S. cr B. Mangles, 
heya Desperd J. B. Montefiore, 
r, Esq . Ra venshaw, Esq. 
seta Jun. n. Esa. William Walker. Esq. 
nion Bank of London 
oes , 2, of Australasia, (incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 1835,) No. 2, Moorgate-street. 
Pysician—Dr. Pre Fraser, No. 62, Guildiord-street, Russell-square. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Swain. Stevens 
The advantages | offered to EMIGRANTS to the Australasian 
Colonies by this Company are,—First, That no Extra Premium 
ischarged for Residence in any of the Rasivaletan Colonies, 
pom in New Zealand. cond, That no extra mium is 
to those who Assure for the Whole Term of Life, for 
one voyage out to the Australasian Colonies, and for one return 
voyage ; and that Premiums may be paid and Claims settled in 
those Colonies. And to all persons who wish to Assure their 
Lives, the Company offers unusually favourable Rates oO 
nium, participation in Profits, and the guarantee of an ample 
Se and full particulars may be sea at the 
Offices of the Company, No. 126, Bisho: agtte-at 
EDWA O RYLEY, ‘Secretary. 
CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, No. 24, Lombard-street. 
Loans granted to Policy Holders. 
Every description of Life Assurance may be effected, upona 
moderate scale of premium, either with or without participation 








*Dlowments for Children or Widows, and immediate or de- 
ferred Annuities, granted upon fair and equitable terms. 
Risks taken on the Lives of Master Mariners and Passengers 
by sea. either for the whole term of life, or for the voyage. 
ications for appointments as Agents and Medical. Referees 
in the country, to be addressed to 
EDWARD GILBERTSON, Secretary. 
es, and every other information, may he obtained 
——— at the Offices, No. 24, Lombard-street, City. 


Attn KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary Besetsente. 
Earl of te a Earl Som 
Earl of Cou Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Levee, =) "Melville Lord Elphinstone 
of Kexbary ry Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
r 





Directors—Jas. iy a. 


anel De Castro, E: ug. De 
Charl es ‘ee 


Han 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Esq. 
Hamilton Piair Avarne, Esq. /|F. Charles Maitland. Esq. 
Baw. Boyd, Esq. Resident William Railton. Esq. 


EB Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist.|John Ritchie, ~~ 
Resident F. H. Th 
Cuter Downes, Esa. paver 
—Patrick Macintyre 


‘el 

This ome y, established by Act of Patent, affords the | 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
Earerecess which has attended it since its pL RE, in 
84. In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
iders of one-half of their Stock, and also added 2/. per cent. 
annum, frora the date of the policies to those parties who 
ad insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on 
the most moderate scale, and only a Ws tor Vite, need be paid for the 

ist five years, where the Insurance is for life 
on amount of bonus added to policies since the commence- 
no Company in March 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1840, is as 


Sum added to Policy. 
£136 3 ‘ 


Time Assured. 
6 Years 10 Months 
B S33 
e 
4 4 ars 
a information will be tended - application to pte a 
of Ke. woh Ga Feb Pall Ma Mall, ‘London. «8, B ‘ 
Hale eon, erners-street, 
tends at the Office dail, shout baltenet Two ecclock. : 


LIMATE.—Mr. T. Witxtnson Kine, in- 
duced by the necessity of his own case, and long experi- 
tnce of delicate health, which some time since obliged him to 
isit the tropics, having been at great pains to arrange a plea- 
hee temperature, with a free circulation of pure air t roughout 
bg entire house, which is of gmple dimensions, wishes to RE- 
ETWOOR THREEINVA IDS, who would be benefitted 
protection from the severities and changeableness of i 4 
» which is so constantly prejadicial in cases of weak 
7 lungs sr theumatic affections, as well as in many other chronic or 
ariable ers. The above arrangements are designed to 
necessity, as well as the distress and mischief, of a 
in mey or sea-voyage, and they are presumed afford some 
antages that cannot be otherwise att tained 

ddress 36, Bedford-square ; or Guy ital 


ECONOMY—IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


T WILLIAMS, 11, Charing-cross, begs to call 

¢ the attention of the Nobility, “Gentry. 8 d Publ 
Bs Eghis extensive STOCK of Hi SEHOLD ‘and STABLE 
Roar 











mad le Beier pe pa en personal inspection) 3 = 
an nera! 

SHES, the the hole © of f which he offers st ¢ remark- 
thers, French Steves, Stove Lustre, &c, Ae. 

~Onsnave, No. 11, Leathe french opposite Spring-gardens. 








LD ENGLISH or INLAID ORNAMENTAL 
TIL for Revie Churches, Halls, Corridors, &c.— 

WYATT, PARKS R& to scqpelnt | the Public they have 

now a large assortment of these beautiful TILES, x7 imitation of 


R. GREEN’S SULPHUR, FUME, MEDI- 
CATED, and VAPOUR BATHS, 40, Great Marlborough- 
street. — For more + twenty years Green's attention 
been agency of ‘baths of different kinds 
upon the human body; and for the same length of time he has 
superintended an Establishment for their due and proper ad- 
ministration. 

Judiciously employed, Fume and Vapour Baths are beyond all 
question, invaluable as pejactosl er or auxiliary means in the treat- 
ment of many kinds of chronic disease, particularly Rhe wma- 
tism and Rheumatic Gout, Affections of 
paired functions of the great Abdominal Viscera. 

These Baths are accessible at all hours of the day to the pub- 
lic st large, and to members of the medical profession, with their 

nts, in cases where it is desirable that the medical at- 
fendant should witness and direct the administration of the 





the Skin, ana ime 





the best ancient —T sh the Chapter-house 
Winchester C. Romsey jure jreat Malvern, &e. 
ing mate of the famous red Staffordshire clay, they are of a 
less Setz taen te the ancient tiles, gs to wi uently are more 
dura’ or and will bear the roughest gage fe to which a foot pare- 
ment can be subject, and are, 
any of the anes and marbles now in use eter roan ilar poxpenes. 
bi he floor of the T: Ban by Chureb is laid with these tiles. A great 
Bf of other tiles for flooring, and ornamental tiles for the 
stoves, dairies, , &e. “A the ~ blue and red 
Staffordshire tiles paving schools, areas, » to be seen at 
Wyatt, Parker & Co.'s Wharf, Holland-street,” Surrey foot of 
Black friars-bridge. 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 

he sat tne tae advantage of poarphing thoroughly into the 
1 he teeth, andc n the most effectual 
and and is famous for the hairs not 
comii oat Clothes-Brush, ¢ that cleans in 
a co = pe of “the usu: and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetratin; Hale Brushes, with the durable un- 
bleached Russian Bristles, which do not soften like 











ARD-PLATE ENGRAVED TO ANY 
ATTERN 2s., and 100 Visiting Cards, from plate, 2s. 
Eiate engraved with Crest and Name, 5s 
8s., and 10s. per ream ; letter, 8s., 10s., an " 
Any of th se papers stamped with ‘Crests, Coronets, or Initial 
* if per ream, or richly ey ye! in gold, silver, or colow t 
<< eit no charge for the die. Wafers from the die, 
ie: per 100, or 6s. 6d. per 1,000; high satin palace note paper, =e 
uires, 1s. 6d. ; envelo;  58., 78. 6d., and 9s, T 1,000, or ls. 
lozen stam ng wax from ‘ws. per Ib. best drawin; nd 
ncils 4s. per y nny An elegant assortment of envelope, blot- 
ing, and Lowy Toy dispatch on music boxes, scrap a 
draw Bibles and Prayers, fancy inkstan 
pencil 4 cases, pen holders, toilet and scent bottles, wafers, an 
every article, suitable for presente, Ly {eee any house in the 


ie. Playing cards ls. 6d. per pack. “ATING, sis. New 
pap era lent yy per week. CIRC TULA NG LIBRARY 
3s. F anoum, he all rok, ew Publications 

and Periodicals, Pat MA S$, Stationers and 
12, Curzon- anak ao S| corner of Queen-street. 








hair. Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
tion. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most su ising and wy 
cessful manner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge,wi As rose 
valuable perties of _sheorptios. vitality, and pv. lity. es 
means of direct importations. disvensing with all i noon wong 4 
rties’ profits and destructive age Only 
uxury @ nuine rna poanes. y 
Sole Sotliskeneat, in b. Oxford-str: 
Caution—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted 
by some houses. 


ESSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 
gravers, beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry that they 
are now enabled to PRINT ARMS, Crests, &c. for bouk plates, 
in their proper HERALDIC SOLO RS, and at very moderate 
Crests engraved on visiting cards in the first-rate style, 
6s.; without the crest, 2s. .; and 100 cards, 7s. 6d.; also every 
description of elegant engraving. Specimens of the above may 
be selected from a large and fashionable assortment, at their 
Warehouses, 
EGYPTIAN HALL, ears 122, BISHOPSGATE- 
or sent on application “2 Gistence free of expense. 
letter papers, 27s., 22s., 20s. » 178., 
ream ; note ditto, 18s., l6s., 12s., raed 6s., 
additional charge is made for stampin either of the above with 
arms, crest. coronet, or initials. eir miscellaneous stock, 
which is very large, and A — A, adapted for presents, con- 
sists of dressing Cases, writing desks, inkstands, envelope cases, 
albane, blotting books, Bibles age Preyer, gold and silver 
penet cases, penholders, toilet and bottles, souven 
dies’ companions, sachets, card and glove cases, pocket-hooks, 
papeterie, and envelopes, suitable for invitations, complimen- 
7 notes, weddings, &c. Either of the above articles may be 
plain, or of the most costly description, with every descrip- 
tion of useful stationery. Postage stamps and envelopes at Go- 
vernment prices. 


EA AND PERRIN’S*‘ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.’ Prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in 





Superfine 
lds. 12s., and 6s. per 
and 4s. per ream. An 








) the County.—The above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of 


its introduction. been sendy 3 progressing in —— favour. ts 
peculiar piquancy, 

of a character unequalled i in samews. Noblemen ‘and others, of 
acknow oft, pronounce it to be ‘the only good sauce ;’ 
and for enriching gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, steaks, 
game, cold meat, &c., especially unrivalled. As a rapidly- 





increasing inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the king- 


| 


dom, the Proprietors beg to state that drug ists, emycert. 3 
others may be supplied by their pe essrs. 
Samat Farringdon-street; Mr. J. H Z, 59, whey , A 
;.Messrs. Metca fe & Co. i6, Soutbamptoo-row ; and by the 
Ww olesale Oil and Italian Warehousemen in London, upon the 
same terms as at their Warehonse at Worcester.—Sold retail, in 
half-pint bottles, at 1s. 6d.; pints, 2s. 6d. ; and quarts, 5s. each, 
with the Proprietor’s stamp over the cork of every bottle. 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 
and injurious metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 

panel by the patepenstion of a new, and perfectly match- 
less ALBATA PLATE. Watson, (late ALDERMAN, )4l 
and 42, BarBican, aided a a person of Science in the amalga- 
mation of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public Notice 
the most beautiful Article ever yet offered; possessing all the 
richness of Silver in s peqeeenes— op all its durability a 
hardness—with its 





and securi 
at METCA Ae PE'S | 


vers. 
ers by post punctually attended to 
FRAME 


OOKING GLASS and PICTURE 
MANUFACTORY, 13 and l4, Love- -acre. — JAMES 
RYAN begs to call the attention of those who mar favour him 
with their orders to his splendid Stock of Looking Glass, Picture, 
and Print Frames, Girandoles, Console Tables, Cornices, Can- 
delabras, Screens, Brackets, and every article connected in the 
above line, made to any pattern or design, at such prices as will 
defy competition. Fancy Frames in ever: y variety of 
se! - his Wholesale and Retail Manufactory, 13 an 

ng-ac 
OOKING GLASSES, &c.—To ALL PARTIES 
FURNISHING.—W, E. GOULD respectfully acquaints his 
Rene and the public, that he has on sale a large assortment of 
HIMNEY G LASSES of superior quality. in gilt frames, which 
a oh or design and superiority of workmanship, are not 
to be equalled at moderate prices. Window Cornices from 
4s. 6d. per foot. fvertety of Picture Frames; Cheval and Toilet 
Glasses ; Regilding in all its branches. Every article manufac- 
tured upon the premises, 19 m, Meenaase STREET, City.—A few 
ed hand Chimney Glasses for sale 

HAIR, and 


TIYWENTY YEARS’ LOSS of 
WONDERFUL RESTORATION, Church-street, Whitby, 
Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge’ s Balm 
of Columbia every bottle was sold i immediately on receipt, and 
have many more bespoke, only waiting for a Serther sup ly. 
which I hope you will send without the least 
have ae: in more than ever since the powerful ‘efiects of the 
Balm have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 
ral credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One in- 
stance, among others which have attracted particular attention, 
is the case of a gentleman who had had little or no hair for 
twenty years: he had tried »umerous preparations in vain, and 
ultimately had his head shaved and wore a wig. At my recom- 
mendation he tried the Balm: and after using it according to 
the directions for a short time, the young hair appeared, and be 
has now as fine a head of. hair asany pesage | in Whitb by. 


4, 








Cc. nN KILVINGTON, 
Brothers, 10, Vestmoreland-buildings, 
ersgate-street, Lendor 

OLDRIDGE’S BALM prevents the hair turning grey, produces 
a beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off, 
a few Bottles generally restore it om. ice 3s. nd 
ils. per Bottle. No other prices are gen’ Ask for OLDE DGE'S 
BALM of COLUMBIA, 1, {. Wellington-street, Strand, 


To Messrs, Keanaby, 


Exposé of the folly of ascribing Nervousness to Stomach, Liver, 
and Bowel Complaints.—Just published, 3rd edition, by Dr. 
Moseley, posi 5s. yt. = 





is an the best book on nervousness we 


‘LEVEN. “CHAPTERS on NERVOUS or 
MENTAL COMPLAINTS. Simpkin & Marshall, and all 
Booksellers, A clergyman of Cambridge University, having 
cured himself of a nervous complaint of fourteen years’ dura- 
tion, sane in eight i ars, out of 9,000 patients, knows not 20 un- 
cured, offers, from benevolence rather than gain, to cure others. 
Low spirits, sleeplessness, mental debility, exbaustion, deter- 
mination of blood to the head, vertigo, groundless fear, failure 
of memory, incapacity for study and business, restlessness, irre- 
solution, wretchedness,indecision,delusion, melancholy, thoughts 
of self-destruc tion, insanity, &c., are curable by this discovery. 
Most recover in six weeks. Means of cure sent to all parts at 
the cost or half the cost prices, and no fee for advice demanded. 
ply to, or address, post paid, Rev. Dr. bio! faecsteg. 9, Char- 
lotte-street, See At home from 11 t 





does a Chemical Pusoses,, ir which all thati is nauseous in ira 
metals is entirely extracted—resisting all acids—may be cleaned 
as silver, and is manufactured into every article for the table 
and sideboard. 


16 6| Tea Spoons, per dozen .. 
Grav 


seeereeeeesecee 


s. d. s. d. 

Table Spoons and Forks, Mustard Spoon..+esssees ¢ 
r 

F SPOONS «+ee+e 6 


oe 0 6 
Sugar Tongs «eeseseceses 1 0 


li ic may not be deceived, C. W. has quoted 
the price of his best Piney three prices lower may be had of 


lighter oe. 

Wat the Public will understand that this metal is 
oman his own. one that silver is not more different from 
old, than his his metal i is from all others ; the Public will therefore 
ave no difficulty in discovering the animus which directs the 
virulent attacks made against him, by a party who is daily suffer- 
ing from the unparalleled a which be has marke PI 
of his New Plate since its introduction. C. W., unlike this party, 
courts comparison, oa confident that the Teoult will esta- 

blish its pre-eminence. Entire services of plate purchased. 
TEA TRAYS, and TEA URNS, SOLAR and CANDLE 
Long KNIVES, and FORKS. &e. ret hy 1 house has, for fifty 


kane Gothic 
a avery table knives, lls.; 
Candle 











an 

x set ‘of three full-sized Gothic paper iy - 
qecter 30-inch Japan tray, 12s.;a 

dessert ditto, 9s.; a pair of carvers, 4 » Imer's 

Lamp, bronze or lacquered, 9s.; a solar ae to burn common 
oil without smoke or smell, 2 25s.; hot water dishes, for venison, 
steaks, and stews, of all sizes; fenders aoe fire-irons in great 
sareety ; fine steel penknives, Is. each ; best ivory-handle razors, 





77a we, Badhdnen, en 06 1 Wethon Folante, 





NFILUENZA, COUGHS, AND aa 

IMCO'S ESSENCE of LINSEED is the most 
efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons 
suffering from Influenza; the two first doses generally arrest 
the progress of this distressing com laint, om a little persee 
verance completely removes it. Children's Coughs. as well as 
recent ones in adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequertly 
by the first), and asthmatic Rave re who previously had not 
been able to lie down in ped, ave received the utmost benefit 
from the use of it. Sold by A. Willoughby & Co., late B. G. 
Windus, 61, Bishopsgate-street Without, London, and all Medi- 

cine Venders, i in bottles at ls. 1}d. or 2s. 9d. each. 


OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, under es 
Special Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty, th 
Royal Family, and the several Courts of Europe.—This il has 
acquired c elebrity for its truly extraordina 
fecundity in nourishing, i preserving. , and beautifying the 
t aE an additional vigour to the roots, ether 
brig htness, and a beautiful tendency to curl. For 
‘an acce lerated growth of Whiskers or oustache, the 
ration. In refer- 





efficac 
uman 








ss n its 
goer even to. the Lg = early ghildheod. the & 
wit! 





ctimniative, and purifying, it materially assists in 
scurf or -_-7 4 aoe renders supererog gatory the 
-», 78., Family (equal to four sma’ 5 


208 double e that size 31 dis. pet r Bottle. 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL,” and 


ON.—Ask for “ 
see that a words am ¢ on the es tr as much pernicious 
Cassar O11” by Per- 


{posh bs np that ‘o the 
- east ‘Wownaxn & Son, 20, Hatton- 


fammers of 





THE ATHENEUM snl [Mar, 1g 
13, Great Marlborough Street, March 18, 1843, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES, 
HEIRS TO THE BRITISH THRONE, 


FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SOURCES. 
By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Author of ‘ Shakspeare and his Friends,’ &c. 
In small 8vo. with Portraits and other Illustrations, from Drawings by G. P. Harptnc, Esq. F.S.A. 


* Although some of the distinguished personages who bore the time-honoured title of Prince of Wales, and succeeded to the British throne, have, as kings, attracted the attention 
Of historians, these writers, whilst tracing the course of events, have never touched, except very slightly, upon the most pleasing portion of regal biography—the personal details; and 
there is a large mass of historical material in the different public and private libraries in this kingdom, unknown to the general reader, that will assist in completing a series of portraits, 
which, independently of the extraordinary interest that peculiarly belongs to them, possess other national recommendations in being inseparably connected with such glorious achieve. 
ments, romantic adventures, and picturesque incidents, as are to be found in no other part of our annals. ‘The Lives of the Princes of Wales,’ will doubtless, therefore, prove one of 
the most entertaining, as it must be one of the most truly national works ever published. The first volume contains the LIVES of EDWARD OF CAERNARVON, afterwards King 
Edward Il.; EDWARD OF WINDSOR, afterwards King Edward IIL; and EDWARD OF WOODSTOCK, commonly called the Black Prince.” 


HARGRAVE; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A MAN OF FASHION. 


By MRS. TROLLOPE, é 


Authoress of ‘ The Vicar of Wrexhill,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


‘Our belief is that, in point of mere popular attraction, this work will surpass all the author's previous productions. The ‘adventures’ which it relates are so extraordinary ia 
themselvyes—they bear such strong evidence about them of being founded on fact—they present so singular and fearful an exposure of the dark places that lie beneath the glittering 
surface of fashionable life—they lead us into so close an intimacy with the motives, movements, and personal character—the ‘ be-all and the end-all,’ which make up the sum and 
substance of that most brilliant of ephemera, ‘a man of fashion;’ and, moreover, they do all this with a hand so unsparing in its satire, so unrivalled in its forég and spirit, and » 
infallible in its tact and truth, that high as Mrs. Trollope at present stands in public favour, we have no hesitation in believing that the present work will greatly enlarge her popularity, 
and thus extend that power which she invariably uses to such admirable purposes.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 





NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 


Performed in HER MAJESTY’S SHIP ‘SULPHUR, 
During the Years 1836--1842. 
INCLUDING DETAILS OF THE LATE NAVAL OPERATIONS IN CHINA. 


By CAPTAIN SIR- EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. F.R.A.S. F.G,S. &e., Qommander of the Expedition. 


UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRAKTY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with upwards of 40 Iustrations, price 36s. bound. 


“The Voyage Round the World whieh is here detailed by Sir Edward Belcher, will be ived with more curiosity, and read with more interest and information, than any book 
of travels that has for a lovg time seen the light ; and though from the strictly national and seientific purposes which the expedition had in view, and which the work itself is intended 
to aid and complete, it can scareely be expected that the volumes should contain so much of a mere popular character as a book of desultory adventures might do,—on the other band, 
the vast extent of the tract passed over, the astonishing number of places visited, and the unequalled interest and curiosity attaching toa large portion of the latter, conspire to render 
a voyage of this nature superior in its attracti to all other books of travel. There is.one feature of the narrative which gives to it a peculiar interest at the present moment,—we 
allude to the part taken by the Sulphur in the Chinese War. The whole of this portion of the work we especially commend to our readers’ attention; no less on account of the gallant 
services performed by Captain Belcher in the Chinese waters, than for the graphic and spirited manner in which they are here related. The work is enriched by a large number of 
excellent Plates, and by three entirely new Maps, one of them giving the whole route of the Expedition.”"—Naval and Military Gazette. 








IV, 


HANDLEY CROSS; OR, THE SPA HUNT: 
A SPORTING NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘ Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities,’ &e. 3 vols. 
** We hope we have done enough [says the Quarterly Review, at the close of its notice of this work), to bring Jorrovks fairly before the non-sporting part of the public,—the others 
will not need our recommendation. His historian, it must be obvious, is a writer of no common promise. The easy style in which the author of ‘Handley Cross’ arranges and draws 


out his characters, satisfies us that he miglit, if he pleased, take a high place among our modern novelists. He has a world of knowledge ef life and manners beyond what most of 
those now in vogue can pretend to, and a gentleman-like tone and spirit, perhaps even rarer among them.”—Quarterly Review, March, 1843. 


HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


From the Convention Parliament of 1688-9 to the Passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. 
By WM. CHARLES TOWNSEND, Esq. M.A. 


1 vol. 8vo. with a fine Engraving of the Interior of the House of Commons in 1690, 14s, bound. 

** This work is intended to give a popular History of the Commons’ House of Parliament, and will comprehend the lives of the Speakers, of the Lawyers, Orators, and poor | 
whe have been most distinguished in its antials—a review of the Privileges once enjoyed by Members, and their hard-won right to personal and deliberate freedom—a record <n 
vindictive powers exercised by the House over its own body and strangers—a narrative of the internal economy of St. Stephen's Chapel—the changes in the habits, manners, 4 
character of the constituency—in the decorum and method of proceedings—in the tone and temper of discussion, and in the progress of intellig and refi t. It is proposed 
unlock the store of light reading, the fund of interest and amusement, which has been concealed from the general gaze in the voluminous Journals, State Trials, Parliamentary —_ 
Precedents of Hatsell, and contemporary memoirs and pamphilets.. The first volume includes the period from the abdication of James IL. to the death of George L, characterized by 
“Master Spirits,’ critical events, and stirring debate: a monument, however imperfect, to the memory of those patriotic legislators who framed the Bill of Rights—conquered France 


in her height of pride—established the Union with Scotland—secured the Protestant faith by the Act of Settlement, and with the Septennial Act confirmed the independence of the 
representatives of the people.” 
HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
C+ Orders received by all Booksellers. 


— ) 
x i i = wt ogy NI ye all Bookseliet® 
Jondon; James HoLaas, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENJEUM OFFICE, 14, W -street North, Strand, by Jonn Francis; and sold by 
i ‘and Newsvenders,—Agents; for ScoxsanD, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Kdinburgh :—for Thnanp, J, Cumining, Dublin, 
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